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Anniversary Address 


By A. W. Crapuam, C.B.E., F.B.A., President 


[Delivered 23rd April 1941, St. George’s Day] 


Tue Society may, I think, congratulate itself that, after the 
occurrences of a week ago, it is possible to hold its Anniversary 
Meeting in its own apartments in Burlington House, and this not 
only from a private point of view, but as some indication of the 
entire failure of an eight-month long attempt to render our City 
uninhabitable. Apart from much broken glass and an incendiary 
bomb, some time ago, which so damaged a cistern on the roof as 
to render itself innocuous, the actual structure of our apartments 
is, as yet, unscarred. 

It will be remembered that just before the outbreak of war all 
the most valuable of the Society’s pictures, manuscripts, and 
books were removed to places of comparative safety in the country. 
During the lull in the bombing of London in the recent winter 
months your Council decided to undertake the removal of a much 
larger proportion of the Library to other places in the country, 
and the transfer elsewhere of our invaluable card-catalogue. 
This removal has, of course, not only restricted but destroyed 
temporarily the value of the Library for reference purposes, 
but I think the Fellows will agree that our duty to posterity 
rendered some such action imperative. In connexion with this 
removal our Secretary (the only officer available on the spot) has 
rendered services of the utmost value to the Society not only in 
examining and selecting suitable accommodation but also in 
organizing, in conjunction with the Assistant Secretary, the choice, 
assembly, and removal of the books themselves. In this very 
important work we have had the assistance of Mr. Philip Corder, 
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whom the Council appointed Acting Librarian in February last, 
of Miss Stiassny, Mr. Korvacs, and of various members of the 
staff of the London Museum. I feel that the Society’s warmest 
thanks are due, in addition, to those owners of houses in the 
country who have so kindly given hospitality to the Society’s 
possessions. I should like to mention these benefactors by name, 
but for the moment it seems undesirable that such information 
should be placed on public record. For the greater safeguarding 
of the remainder of the Society’s Library and possessions certain 
further steps have been taken. The system of fire-watching in 
this block of Burlington House has been tightened up and the 
appointment of our new Acting Librarian is another step in the 
same direction. Mr. Corder, furthermore, will act as the Society’s 
representative in such survey and inspection of destroyed or 
damaged buildings in London as may be necessary or desirable, 
a pressing and important duty which, as the Society knows, he is 
fully qualified to perform. 

During the past Session the Society has held five meetings. 
The Council decided in November that meetings should be held 
at monthly intervals and in the afternoons. The attendance at 
these meetings has, I think, fully justified this course, and though 
at times the speakers’ remarks have been punctuated by gunfire, 
this has not interrupted the flow of their discourse or diverted the 
attention of their audience. Papers have been read to the Society 
by Mr. Varley and Mr. O’Neil on the excavations at Old 
Oswestry, by Sir Cyril Fox on a Bronze Age Barrow in Glamor- 
gan, by Mr. Wormald on Decorative Initials in English Manu- 
scripts of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, and by Dr. Schaeffer 
on the excavations at Ras Shamra-Ugarit. In the last of these 
speakers—Dr. Schaeffer—the Society was more than happy to 
welcome not only one of the most distinguished of French 
archaeologists but also a member of the armed forces of Free 
France. 

Excavation has, of course, come to an end, except in very re- 
stricted operations demanded by certain war-time activities, and, 
I may add, in excavations conducted by the Secretary in certain 
of the lower deposits of materials in the Society’s own apartments. 
The latter have resulted in the recovery of some unexpectedly 
valuable and unpublished records which he will no doubt lay 
before us in due course. The Society’s publications have been 
continued uninterruptedly, and two Research Committee’s 
Reports are in an advanced stage of production. The available 
material, suitable for publication in our periodicals, is, however, 
not inexhaustible, and this may cause in the future some restriction 
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in our output. In one department of our activities there has been 
a very welcome advance. The Council, it will be remembered, 
appointed, in January 1940, two Editors for the proposed new 
edition of Papworth’s Ordinary of British Arms, Mr. A. Wagner 
and Mr. S. M. Collins. The second of these, owing to other 
obligations, has had to suspend his labours in this direction, but 
Mr. Wagner has carried on the work with commendable activity 
and enthusiasm and has so organized assistance outside the 
Society that progress of the most satisfactory nature is now being 
made. 

During the year the Society has lost a number of distinguished 
fellows; the full obituary has already been read to you, but I may 
perhaps refer here to Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, one of the oldest 
of our fellows, to Miss Thornley, whose early death through 
enemy action will be a great loss to the studies to which she made 
so distinguished a contribution, and of Major Allen, whose 
accidental death has put a term to the labours of this most suc- 
cessful and accomplished pioneer in the sphere of archaeological 
air-photography. Iwo of our fellows, members of the College of 
Arms, have died or been killed while on active service. Within 
the last few weeks the Society has lost a once familiar figure in 
Colonel Hawley. His conduct of our excavations at Stonehenge, 
distinguished by his usual care and thoroughness, has added an 
important document to the study of the greatest of our megalithic 
monuments. 

On the occasion of the last anniversary it was still possible to 
record that after seven and a half months of war little or no 
damage had been done to the architectural monuments, not only 
of this country but of western Europe in general. How soon 
this situation was to be altered few of us suspected at that time, 
and few of us anticipated the ultimate violence which was about 
to be unloosed. Even yet we may not have reached the extreme 
limit of that violence. 

What total war, as understood by the Germans, has meant to 
Rotterdam and the cities of Belgium and north-eastern France 
we are not yet in a position to estimate, though we can gather 
some idea from the article in The Times of 22nd March last. We 
know that much has been destroyed, that towns like Abbeville, 
Amiens, Rouen, and the little towns of the Lower Seine have 
suffered severely, but we must await the conclusion of the war 
before learning the full catalogue of what has been lost. 

In the bombing of open towns, as in other forms of totalitarian 
self-expression, the Italian Air Force has been but a pale imita- 
tion of its German prototype. Advanced Fascists, inoculated 
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with the Nazi virus, have no doubt been responsible for the in- 
discriminate bombing of Corfu, Salonica, Tel Aviv, and the 
earthquake-shocked city of Larissa, but we still prefer to think 
that most Italians are definitely against such action. 

The damage in our own country is known to all and is pain- 
fully apparent to those who live in or near the great industrial or 
commercial centres of the land. I propose, however, in this 
address to call your attention to some of the more notable build- 
ings which have been damaged or destroyed and to put before you 
certain considerations, which should, in my opinion, govern our 
policy in regard to their ultimate fate. 

As the Society of Antiquaries of London we are concerned 
first with the damage done to the historical monuments of the 
Metropolis. This has been, of course, cumulative, but the most 
serious effects of bombing were experienced in the very early 
stages and in the second Great Fire of London on 29th December 
last. The cathedral had, until a week ago, escaped any vital 
damage, though a bomb had pierced the vault of the choir, and 
Westminster Abbey, though the glass of Henry VII’s chapel was 
shattered by a bomb in New Palace Yard, has suffered little but 
superficial scars and some damage to its Tudor image-work. 

It is unfortunately far otherwise with that great inheritance 
of Wren’s amazing genius—the City churches. Such great 
structures as Christ Church Newgate Street, St. Lawrence Jewry, 
St. Bride’s Fleet Street, and St. James Piccadilly, have been burnt 
out altogether with nearly all of their fittings. The loss of the 
lovely vestry of St. Lawrence Jewry, with its painted ceiling, is a 
disaster of the first magnitude, and the wholesale destruction of 
the work of Wren’s splendid body of craftsmen is not less deplor- 
able. Minor churches such as St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, 
St. Vedast Foster Lane, St. Stephen Coleman Street, St. Alban 
Wood Street, and St. Mary Aldermanbury have suffered to a 
greater or less degree, and even some churches, spared by the 
fire of 1666, have gone the same road, and the Dutch Church 
Austin Friars, All Hallows Barking, and St. Giles Cripplegate, 
are amongst the number of the victims. 

Amongst secular buildings the Guildhall has lost its modern 
roof, but in the Middle Temple Hall the screen, perhaps the 
richest of all such fittings of the Elizabethan age, has suffered irre- 
trievable damage, and many of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century houses of both the Inner and Middle Temple have been 
shattered. The long catalogue is continued in the City Companies’ 
Halls, the medieval and later structure of the Merchant Taylors 
Company, Inigo Jones’s work at the Barber Surgeons, the 
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Stationers’ Hall, and that of the Parish Clerks have all gone in 
whole or in part to the scrap-heap, and others have been more 
slightly damaged. 

In Holland House we have lost, in great part, one of the few 
remaining great seventeenth-century houses of London, and others 
such as Cromwell House Highgate have been damaged. In the 
Palace of Westminster two sides of St. Stephen’s Cloister have 
been demolished. 

Churches all over the Metropolis have proved more vulnerable 
even than private houses, and many later and modern works which 
added beauty and distinction to the capital and which time fails 
me to detail have also perished. 

Even amidst all this destruction and while it yet goes on it 
behoves our Society to consider well our policy in regard to that 
reconstruction which must be undertaken when these calamities 
are overpassed. 

Your Council has already had the matter brought before it and 
will no doubt, in due course, decide upon its final attitude in 
this matter. The problem is quite obviously one of extreme 
complexity, though I, for one, do not anticipate that any very 
radical alteration in the revised planning of the City will be found 
practicable; here and there, quite obviously, narrow thorough- 
fares which are, at the same time, essential traffic ways, will have 
to be widened, and it will be for us to use our best endeavours to 
prevent the removal of essential landmarks and to ensure the 
preservation of such buildings of beauty and historic interest as 
may thus be involved. 

It is, however, the wider matter of the reconstruction of the 
destroyed or damaged City churches to which I would call your 
particular attention. How far should we, as a Society, go in 
advocating the reinstatement of the destroyed churches, and how 
far can such a policy be brought into accord with the numerous 
other interests besides the purely archaeological and historical, 
which must necessarily be involved in such a programme? 

I have, myself, come to certain conclusions in this matter which 
I shall put forward for your consideration. In these I shall 
advocate a middle course which, while endeavouring not to 
sacrifice any essential point, shall not, by demanding too much, 
weaken the case at the bar of public opinion. 

First, I feel that in certain cases the bare shell of a church, 
stripped of its plaster-work, and fittings, may present few, if any, 
features of architectural interest and that its reinstatement would 
be largely without historical value or artistic justification. This 
applies to buildings such as St. Stephen Coleman Street and 
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St. Mary Aldermanbury, which stood low in the artistic scale of 
Wren’s achievement and had in addition suffered considerable 
mutilation in modern times. 

Secondly. In some cases more important churches have 
suffered such extensive demolition and are furthermore on so 
large a scale that I doubt if we should be justified in urging their 
rebuilding. As an instance of this I cite Christ Church Newgate 
Street, where both the arcades have collapsed and the restoration 
of the design would imply the reinstatement of the galleries. This 
would provide accommodation far in excess of anything that might 
be required in the future, and the building would be, in effect, a 
full-sized model. 

Thirdly. The complete reinstatement of a Wrenian interior, 
depending largely on its fittings and plaster-work, and where 
practically all the original work has been destroyed, would be 
not only extremely costly but could, when accomplished, be only 
a near reproduction from photographic records and thus of little 
historical interest. 

Lastly, the policy of general rebuilding of all the destroyed 
churches would almost certainly be opposed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities themselves, who would no doubt prefer to have 
equivalent accommodation provided elsewhere, and this attitude 
would be likely to receive considerable support, even in informed 
circles, in view of the questionable value of a mere reproduction. 

On the other side, I think that we should be well advised to 
press for the preservation of certain specified churches and 
features of churches, for which an excellent case can be made out 
and on which we could concentrate our influence. 

First, I would advocate the repair and reconditioning of those 
churches of acknowledged architectural merit which are not too 
severely damaged, replacing the main architectural lines of 
the former ceilings, retaining all ancient plaster modelling 
that survives, but making no attempt to reproduce destroyed 
ornamental features. This would apply to such churches as 
St. Bride Fleet Street, St. James Piccadilly, St. Lawrence Jewry, 
and St. Mary le Bow. 

Secondly. That all the towers and spires of the City churches, 
with one or two possible exceptions, should be repaired and 
retained with the restitution of the destroyed timber spires as 
an integral part of the original design. I think it will be agreed 
that practically all these features are worthy of preservation and 
that most of them display, in a marked degree, the versatility of 
Wren’s genius in a field of which he was largely the creator. 

Thirdly. The retention of the sites, or some part of them, of the 
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destroyed churches, which are not rebuilt, must follow as an obvious 
corollary to the preservation of the towers, as without the sur- 
rounding space they would be built up and largely invisible. This 
policy was followed to some extent after the Great Fire of 1666, 

but has been largely abandoned in later times except when the 
retention of an open space was controlled by the existence of 
ancient lights. 

It is clear that no decision on these important points can be 
arrived at in the near future, yet it is none the less desirable that 
the matter should be ventilated, so that when the time comes 
the Society’s policy in the matter should be neither hasty nor ill 
advised. 

In the meantime we should do well, I think, to urge the im- 
mediate removal to a safe place of representative examples of 
carved woodwork and fittings from the City churches, in order 
that posterity may not be entirely deprived of examples of London 
craftsmanship in one of its greatest ages. One church—St. Mar- 
garet Lothbury—already houses the accumulated fittings of 
several churches destroyed in the nineteenth century and would 
readily provide examples of the nature I have in mind. The 
screen and the pulpit sounding-board, from All Hallows the Great, 
both outstanding examples of wood carving, might well be re- 
moved to a place of safety without any interference with the 
proper functions of the church. 

Before leaving the subject of London, I should call your 
attention to the extensive field for archaeological research which 
will be presented in the future by the devastated areas of the City. 
One quarter in particular, that between Paternoster Row and 
Newgate Street, was largely occupied by old property and much 
of it had been little altered since the rebuilding after the Great 
Fire of 1666. Here, then, we should find almost virgin soil in 
regard to the early and Roman periods and should be in a position 
to arrive at some definite conclusion as to the relative age of the 
two London settlements east and west of Wallbrook and of many 
other questions relative to the later history of the City. The 
actual destruction of property in various parts of the City has 
already revealed various points of interest of which I will refer to 
two only. The bastion of the city wall to the south of Barber 
Surgeons’ Hall has been uncovered for the first time within living 
memory, and the burning out of the Merchant Taylors Hall has 
revealed an interesting series of structural periods which were 
unsuspected before the plaster was stripped from the walls. 

Turning now to other parts of the country, some few towns 
have suffered as much or even greater damage in comparison to 
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their size than has the capital itself. We have all to lament the 
devastation of Coventry, Southampton, and Bristol, more particu- 
larly in that in these three places the heaviest destruction was con- 
centrated in the central and most ancient portions of these towns, 
As in London the narrow streets and lanes of the medieval plan 
no doubt increased the difficulties of the fire-fighters and rendered 
their efforts less effective than they would otherwise have been. 
At Coventry, even before the recent raid, we had to deplore the 
destruction of the cathedral, as the loss of one of the largest ancient 
parish churches of the country, but actually a more serious disaster 
has been the burning of such buildingsas St. Mary’s Halland Ford’s 
Hospital, the last being one of the foremost examples of timber- 
construction in the country. At Coventry also the question must 
inevitably arise as to the reconstruction of the cathedral, a church 
of which even the arcades have fallen, leaving only the calcined 
walls of the aisles and the great west tower and spire. The tower 
and spire must obviously be made secure by sufficient abutment 
to the east; together they form the finest of that trinity for which 
Coventry is famous; but how far should we go in advocating the 
reproduction ofa church which has been almost entirely destroyed? 
The typical great English parish church is particularly vulner- 
able to attacks of this nature. With the loss of its roofs (often its 
finest feature) and the fall of its arcades little is left but the long 
series of uniform windows in the aisle walls and the east end, 
commonly the first object of attack of the nineteenth-century 
restorers. 

The chief architectural interest of ancient Southampton is 
no doubt its ancient walls and gates and the remains of early 
houses which abut against its walls. These fortunately have 
almost entirely escaped damage, but it is far otherwise with the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the town. All Saints, Holy Rood, and 
St. John’s have been gutted by fire, as has the eighteenth-century 
Audit House in Lower High Street, and other buildings of in- 
terest have been less severely damaged. 

Bristol has suffered perhaps more severely than any other 
ancient city of the like size. Even here, however, the two major 
ancient buildings—the cathedral and St. Mary Redcliffe church 
have, at any rate till quite recently, suffered comparatively little. 
The devastated area round the heart of the ancient port includes 
many landmarks of Bristol history both ecclesiastical and domestic. 
The Temple Church, St. Peter, St. Nicholas, St. Mary le Port, 
and St. Michael City have been burnt out, and the Lord Mayor’s 
Chapel and other city churches have been more or less severely 
damaged. Amongthesecular buildings some of the finest examples 
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of Bristol houses have been destroyed. I need only mention the 
Dutch House High Street, St. Peter’s Hospital, the Merchants’ 
Hall Marsh Street, Stokes Croft School and Almshouses, houses 
in St. Mary Port Street and others in King Street. Bristol is a 
city with many very active local institutions and societies, some of 
which are directly concerned in the preservation of its antiqui- 
ties. It has furthermore in the recent past been endowed with 
very considerable wealth, devoted to cultural purposes, and we 
may, I hope, be assured that everything will be done to preserve 
and maintain whatever may be salved from the wreck. 

One individual building, Llandaff Cathedral, deserves a pass- 
ing notice as the only one of our ancient cathedrals which has 
suffered more than superficial damage. A bomb bursting im- 
mediately outside the south wall of the nave has seriously injured 
that side of the building including the thirteenth-century chapter- 
house, but the damage, I gather, is not beyond repair. 

I do not propose to pursue the depressing subject of destruc- 
tion through all the other towns and districts which have been 
subjected to a like visitation; such a catalogue would be merely 
wearisome, and in the case of the industrial towns of the midlands, 
the north, and Clydeside the destruction has involved mainly 
modern structures which do not directly concern us. 

In the country-side, damage to ancient buildings has been 
almost entirely fortuitous, though, of course, its occurrence has 
been more frequent in the south-east part of the country than 
elsewhere. Here and there in the home counties village churches 
have been hit and occasional ancient houses destroyed. The 
churches of Great Coggeshall, Little Horkesley, and Heydon in 
Essex, St. Mary at Cliffe in Kent, and Southwick in Sussex will 
serve as examples, but the chances against such damage from air 
attack are sufficiently remote, and whatever may happen to the 
major towns, we may reasonably count on retaining the monu- 
ments of our country-side and country towns which are perhaps 
the greatest inheritance of our culture. 

The destruction of so many buildings so long familiar to all of 
us has led quite naturally to a very strong and insistent demand for 
a full and adequate record of those buildings which we may soon 
lose and the institution of a careful system of supervision of the 
necessary clearance and maintenance work on ruined buildings, 
together with salvage of all objects and details of interest. This 
demand has been met by the institution of two organizations, one 
outside and the other within the direct control of the State. Both 
of these will, no doubt, be welcomed and aided in every way by 
our fellows, as both are performing and will perform services 
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which have often in the past had the active support of our 
Society. 

The first of these is the National Buildings Record started under 
the aegis of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and under 
the presidency of our fellow the Master of the Rolls, and which is 
now receiving both Treasury and outside support. The director- 
ship of this organization is in the hands of our fellow Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, who has long advocated such a record and has himself 
been associated for much of his life with activities of a similar 
nature. The organization has received extensive publicity in the 
press and it is not my intention to enter in any detail into its 
activities. I think I am justified in saying that its primordial 
activities are and will be devoted to the major buildings, of all 
ages, in the industrial towns, ports, and other places which are 
most likely to suffer in air-bombardment. Its endeavour will be to 
ensure that no important building in these districts shall be des- 
troyed without some record having been made, either photo- 
graphic or architectural or both, of its principal features. When 
this most pressing work is accomplished it will no doubt pass on 
to a wider survey of the less important buildings in the areas 
already indicated, and also extend its activities to districts which 
are not in such immediate danger. A central depository of such 
records has long been desired by architects, antiquaries, and 
students, but it has required a great emergency to produce the 
necessary funds and machinery. For a century or so architectural 
students have been measuring the ancient and modern buildings 
of the country and amateur photographers have been increasingly 
active from every angle, but how small a proportion of the fruit 
of these labours has been preserved and how much smaller a pro- 
portion is now available for study. Material of this nature is 
commonly preserved until the death of the collector and is then 
consigned to the bonfire or the scrap-heap by his heirs as being of 
no commercial value, whereas had some central depository been 
available much of it would have been preserved. In recent years 
the Courtauld Institute of Art has to some extent provided such a 
depository; a limited staff and a limited accommodation must 
always have circumscribed such activities, and in any case its 
archives are not immediately available. 

The second organization forms an extension, and a very desir- 
able one, of the activities of the Ancient Monuments Branch of 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings. This department, so long 
under the control of our past President Sir Charles Peers, had 
developed a technique of dealing with ancient buildings which 
commands the approbation of the great majority of informed 
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opinion in the country. As a consequence of its activities it has 
now at its command a numerous staff of admirably trained fore- 
men, masons, and the like whose services will be of the utmost 
value in the repair of damaged buildings of historic interest. The 
first duty of the department is no doubt to the national and 
scheduled monuments of the country, but it would be a great pity 
if the limitations of the Ancient Monuments Act were to deprive 
the guardians of ecclesiastical buildings or the owners of private 
houses of the benefit of the advice of the inspectors of this depart- 
ment and its trained craftsmen. The Ministry is, I believe, pre- 
pared in normal times to give such advice where it may be 
solicited. In view, however, of the widespread nature of the 
damage already done, it has taken the further step of instituting 
a panel of architects covering the whole country. The members 
of this panel have been selected in consultation with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects both for their local knowledge and 
for their acquaintance with the history of English art and architec- 
ture. With the aid of the members of this panel the Ministry is 
compiling a series of schedules of the buildings in each district 
which possess historical or architectural interest, and these 
schedules will be put in the hands of the local Controllers of Air 
Raid Precautions. These controllers have been instructed by the 
Ministry of Home Security to make specific reference in their 
reports to damage done to any of the buildings in the schedule. 
The architects on the panel will in due course submit a report on 
each individual building to the Ancient Monuments Department, 
which will thus be made acquainted with all the facts and will 
be enabled to take further action, if such be deemed desirable. 
This scheme will not include ecclesiastical buildings as it is 
understood that the authorities of the Churches of England and 
Wales have already made the necessary arrangements for the 
proper supervision of all work on the churches and other buildings 
under their control. It is intended, I understand, that architects 
on the panel shall have access, by arrangement with the local 
authority, to destroyed or damaged buildings to direct the salvage 
operations and that their advice shall be available in all matters of 
demolition or methods of temporary preservation. Unless im- 
mediate action of this sort can be taken it is obvious that much 
unnecessary damage may be done to important buildings by the ill- 
informed and misdirected zeal of the local salvage corps, and that 
damaged detail of beauty or interest may thus be lost. 

As a postscript to my remarks on the subject of damaged 
buildings, our fellow Dr. Hannah has very kindly passed on to 
me the substance of the replies he received in February last to a 
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question put by him in the House of Commons as to the extent of 
the damage done by the Italians to buildings of interest in Greece, 
In regard to Salonica it appears that a direct hit on the north-west 
dome of the church of Santa Sofia brought down a quantity of 
masonry but failed to penetrate, though serious cracks have 
developed in the supports of the dome. Damage was also done to 
the campanile and the north-west gallery. The only other building 
of importance at that time reported to be damaged is the church of 
the Virgin at Kastoria in Greek Macedonia of which the central 
tower and the roof of the west wing with its fine fourteenth- 
century wall-paintings have been destroyed. What damage may 
since have been done, particularly to the Roman and Byzantine 
buildings of Salonica, we have so far no precise information. 

In the various activities of record and preservation in our own 
country, of the nature of which I have attempted to give some 
indication, many of our fellows will be personally and actively 
engaged. In less overt activities many more have been employed 
in the preservation of objects and documents in both public and 
private collections. In regard to our own Society the Officers and 
Council feel that they have now done all that can be usefully 
accomplished in this direction. Whatever may happen to the 
residue of the Society’s possessions still remaining in this building 
the Fellows may rest assured that our successors, in a new age 


and perhaps in new surroundings, will inherit as much as it was 
humanly possible to preserve of the Society’s archives, library, 
and other possessions which form so intimate and irreplaceable a 
part of our life and work. 





A Hoard of Gold Rings and Silver Groats 
found near Thame, Oxfordshire 


By Joan Evans, D.Lirr., F.S.A., E. T. Leezps, F.S.A., and 


ANTHONY THOMPSON 


On 21st April 1940 Willcocks McKenzie, lorry-driver of 
Thame, while walking along the left bank of the river Thame, 
about one mile north of the town and a short distance upstream 
from a pool known as Jemmett’s Hole, had his eye attracted 
by the gleam of metal. This, on investigation, proved to come 
from the parcel of rings and coins which are the subject of this 
account. 

The actual site of discovery was, as reported in the Oxford 
Times of 31st May 1940, at a spot 5 ft. from the water, where 
mud dredged from the river during the summer of 1939 had been 
thrown on to the bank. The discovery of the hoard must be re- 
gardéd as one of those pieces of good fortune whereby from time 
to time what is known as a ‘closed find’ has been recovered in its 
entirety from the bottom of a stream. By way of illustration I may 
cite two earlier discoveries which the river Thames has yielded up 
in the same archaeological area. One is the two fine bowls of 
Peterborough (Neolithic B) ware found near Mongewell, Oxon.! 
The second is the well-known hoard of bronze implements from 
a point higher up the river opposite Wallingford.? 

So too, in the present instance, the little collection of valuables, 
scooped up entire from the bottom of the stream, was flung out 
with the mud in which it had lain for over four centuries, to lie 
still hidden on the bank until the rain and weather once more 
exposed it to the light of day. 

The finder announced his discovery to the Thame Consta- 
bulary, who in turn reported it to the Coroner (Mr. A. Lett) for 
South Oxfordshire, since from the nature of its constituents it 
appeared to fall under the law of Treasure Trove and therefore to 
be subject to an inquest. The Coroner submitted the hoard to the 
Ashmolean Museum for an opinion on its nature and date, and as 
a result of the information supplied to him an inquest was held on 


' A fine leaf-shaped dagger of unpatinated black flint, in Mr. G. W. Smith’s 
collection, was recovered at the same time and place, and it would seem that the 
bowls and dagger must originally have been deposited by the side of the river and 
have been washed out by flood-action, eventually to be drawn back unharmed from 
the river’s bed. 2 J. Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 466. 
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Tuesday, 28th May, when the find was declared to be Treasure 
Trove and surrendered to the Crown. 

In view of the local interest of the hoard I at once submitted a 
plea that, if the Government should decide not to exercise their 
right to acquire it for a national museum, the claim of the Ash- 
molean Museum, as the leading Oxfordshire museum, might be 
considered. This course was subsequently adopted and a special 
debt of gratitude is due to the authorities concerned for their 
courteous concession, whereby this important find has been added 
to the University’s Collections. Towards the purchase-price a 
generous contribution of £35 has been granted by the National 
Art-Collections Fund. 

The hoard resolves itself into two parts, the coins and the rings, 
which may be conveniently described in that order. For a report 
upon the coins I have to thank Mr. Anthony Thompson, who has 
for some time past been engaged upon a special study of the 
University’s collections of English medieval coins. Dr. Joan 
Evans, whose work on English jewellery is well known, readily 
acceded to my request to contribute an account of the rings, one 
of which, as will appear hereafter, must rank among the most 
sumptuous and interesting rings ever found in this country. 


(E.T.I..) 


Tue Corns 


These are all of the denomination then known as groats. 

(1) Edward III, worn. London mint, group C (1351-2)? 
(G. C. Brooke, English Coins, p. 132). 

(2) Richard II]. London mint, late style (Brooke, p. 136, pl. 
xex, .7). 

(3) Henry ? London mint, group V (a)? (Brooke, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 5th ser., x, 33). Henry V obverse muled 
with a Henry VI reverse of Group I, ‘Annulets’ coinage. 

(4-6) Henry VI. Calais mint, group III, ‘Annulets’ coinage, c. 
1422-5 (Brooke, p. 146, pl. xxx, I1). 
(7-9) Henry VI. Calais mint, group III, “Pine-cone’—‘Mascle’ 
coinage, c. 1428— 33 (Brooke, p. 146). 
(10) Henry VI. London mint, group VIII, ‘Leaf-Pellet’ coinage 
to c. 1457 (Brooke, p. 146). 

The first two coins are considerably worn; the later specimens 
are in remarkably fresh condition, indicating that they had not 
been long in circulation at the time of their loss or, more properly 
speaking, of their original hoarding, the date of which is supplied 
by the latest coin as c. 1457-60. As may be judged from Miss 
Evans’s report on the rings, the coins furnish no more than a 
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terminus post quem for the loss of the treasure at its place of dis- 
covery. 
Tue Rincs 


(1) Plain, stirrup-shaped, with high bezel set with a turquoise. 
Wt. 4:55 grammes (pl. xxxvil, 1). 

This, the earliest of the Thame rings, is of an ordinary four- 
teenth-century type. Such rings appear to have been worn pri- 
marily for the magical virtues which the stone was commonly 
supposed to possess. 

(2) Massive, stirrup-shaped, with a toad-stone in a four- 
clawed setting. Wt. 13:50 grammes (pl. xxxvil, 2): fifteenth 
century. 

This ring was equally magical in intention; the toad-stone is set 
in such a manner that the stone touched the skin of the wearer’s 
finger. This ‘stone’ was supposed to be found in the head of a 
toad at least seven years old; it was believed to bring victory over 
a man’s enemies. The fifteenth-century lapidary preserved in 
MS. 33 of Peterborough Cathedral! says of it: ‘And he is good 
for venym, & he most be set in fyne gold . . . & per he is may 
no yvel be done. And he makep a man & woman my3ty; also he 
makep a man to incres from day to day & abounde in worthines.’ 
The lapidary records various opinions as to the colour of the toad- 
stone; it may be ‘half broune & half wy3t al aboute; it may be 
black, or of the colour of wax.’ That set in the ring from Thame is 
like an unroasted coffee-bean. Like all toad-stones it is really the 
palatal tooth of the fossil ganoid fish, Lepidotus.? 

(3) Circular gold hoop with a beaded edge. Wt. 4: 55 grammes. 
It is engraved with the words tout pour vous in black letter, 
the words divided by sprays of flowers once enamelled. First half 
of the fifteenth century (pl. xxxvi1, 3). 

Such inscriptions, first found on rings towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, became increasingly common in the fifteenth. 
A ring with tout pour bous was exhibited at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in 1872;3 another from Colchester is in the collec- 
tion of our fellow Dr. Philip Nelson. 

These three rings are undoubtedly secular. With the fourth 
ring some doubt arises. 

(4) Massive gold shank, with a central rib separating two 


' Joan Evans and Mary S. Serjeantson, English Medieval Lapidaries (E.E.T.S. 
1933), P- 79: 

2 See C. C. Oman, Catalogue of Rings in the Victoria and Albert Museum (1930), 
p. 26. 

3 Catalogue of the Loan Collection of Ancient and Modern Fewellery and Personal 
Ornaments, 1873, no. 1431. 
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panels engraved with flowers and leafage; the bezel holds in a 
chamfered setting a flat, hexagonally faceted, peridot.! At the 
back is a small quatrefoil aperture to allow the finger of the wearer 
to come into contact with the stone. Wt. 7-22 grammes (pl. xxxvu, 
4 ac). The Peterborough lapidary says that it is ‘gode to bere 
among kyndly stones; and who-so be owte of dedly synne & of 
shrewdnes, he may enter into many courtes & contreys .. . 
and all men schall bere grace to him’. 

The ring, though less fine in quality and slightly less angular 
in form, strongly recalls the episcopal ring of William Wytlesey, 
bishop of Rochester and Worcester, who became archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1368.2 As he died in 1374 it may fairly be dated to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Since episcopal rings fol- 
lowed the general fashion3 and the ring from Thame bears no 
inscription, it must remain uncertain whether it was a personal or 
an ecclesiastical ornament. 

(5) No such doubt occurs about the last ring of the series 
(pl. xxxvii1, a-i). Itis a large and exceedingly handsome ring, wt. 
23°50 grammes, of finely chased gold, with an oblong bezel, 
measuring I in. by $3 in., set with a cross with a double traverse 
cut from a single amethyst. The shank is pavé with seven flat 
cabochon amethysts, curved to its circle. The back-plate of the 
bezel is finely engraved on the under-side with a representation 
of the Crucifixion, with sun and moon above and the Virgin and 
St. John standing beneath, on a background of red enamel, of 
which only traces remain. The whole bezel forms a minute reli- 
quary. Two quatrefoil knobs, one at either end, form the heads 
of keys, by which the cover can be released. The cover is cut 4 
jour, in the first place with a large opening of the shape of the 
cross-shaped amethyst, which is held in position by an interior 
plate, in the second by the first six letters of an inscription (see 
below) and fleur-de-lis. A small loop at either end served to lift 
the cover when released. The interior plate mentioned above was 
enamelled in red on its upper face; the lower face is finely en- 
graved with a formal spray of leafage,5 which is repeated on the 
upper face of the back-plate of the bezel. Between these two 
similarly decorated plates the relic was placed.°® 

1 Prof. H. L. Bowman kindly examined and identified the stone. 

2 Miss Evans has kindly permitted photographs of this notable ring, earlier in 
the collections of Sir John Evans and Sir Arthur Evans and now in her own, to be 
included here for comparison [E.T.L.]. 

3 Oman, op. cit., p. 30. 

4 One on one shoulder of the hoop is missing. 

5 Cp. Oman, op. cit., pl. xxiv, V. & A. M. 560. 

6 When the bezel was opened in the Ashmolean Museum the contents were 
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1-4. Gold rings from R. Thame, Oxon. (Ashmolean Museum). 5. Gold 
ring of William Wytlesey, Archbishop of Canterbury, 04. 1374 (Dr. Joan 
Evans Coll.). 

All } 
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Gold reliquary ring with amethyst settings, R. Thame, Oxon. 

a. Front view. 4. Underside of bezel. c. Openwork lid of 

bezel. ¢. Amethyst cross from lid of bezel. ¢. Loose decorated 

plate from interior of bezel. f-i. Lateral views of bezel. 
All } 
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The religious character of the ring is further exemplified in the 
inscription, the letters of which, beginning on the lid, where they 
are fitted into the angles of the double cross, are continued round 
the side-walls and on two of the roundels at the top of the hoop, 
the other two being engraved with crowns. The inscription reads: 
MEMANGO Meal DOMIRNG, ‘Remember me, O Lord’. This 
inscription is found on several bronze buckle-rings of the four- 
teenth century,! but I do not know of an example of it on a ring 
of precious material. 

I do not know of any ring, English or foreign, that can be 
compared with this splendid jewel, but I have little doubt as to 
its date. The engraved Crucifixion, the fine and rather dry 
modelling—which may not unfairly be compared with that of the 
gates in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster—the form of the 
shank, the lettering, and the use of little fleur-de-lis to fill spaces, 
all point to a comparatively early date in the sixteenth century. 

There is, I think, some evidence for considering that it may 
have been the ring of an abbot of Thame. 

An amethyst was used for an abbatial ring as early as the 
thirteenth century; one is set in that of Henry of Worcester, 
abbot of Evesham, who died in 1263.2 The cross with the double 
traverse was a characteristic emblem in the centuries that followed 
the crusading age, which brought Byzantine cross-reliquaries 
with double traverses into Benedictine treasuries.3 The associa- 
tion of this ecclesiastical ring with other secular rings of an earlier 
date by no means destroys this possibility. In the last days of 
Cistercian monachism in England an abbot might well have con- 
tinued to own a few family jewels. 

If the above hypothesis be accepted, the ring must probably 
have belonged to Robert King, elected abbot of Thame in 1 529.4 
His abbey was already in a relaxed state. In 1525 Bishop Long- 


extracted and sealed up. They were later carefully analysed in the laboratory of the 
British Museum, proving to consist almost entirely of river mud. No remains of a 
relic were revealed unless it was one fair hair. 

‘ e.g. Joan Evans collection, bought at Oxford; V. & A. M. 751; B.M. 696-9; 
London Museum A1630, and others. 

2 Archaeologia (1824), xx, 566. 

3 A famous one from the Abbaye de la Boissiére, now in the Chapelle des In- 
curables at Baugé, Maine-et-Loire, was brought from Constantinople in the thir- 
teenth century by Jean d’Allye. It was the origin of the double cross emblem of the 
house of Anjou, later adopted by the dukes of Lorraine. Such a cross, however, did 
not figure in the arms of Thame Abbey, which were, Argent, on a chief sable two 
heads of pastoral staves of the first. 

* See F. G. Lee, The History, Description and Antiquities of the Prebendal Church 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame, London, 1883, p. 387. Robert King, in 1537, 
became abbot in commendam of Oseney as well. 

VOL. XXI P 
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land had sent to the abbot of Waverley, Visitor of the Cistercians, 
a list of indictments against the abbot and monks of Thame.! 
The monastery, he declared, was full of idle boys; the buildings 
were in ruins; although its debts were immense much was spent 
on feasts; the abbot lived in great style and failed to produce any 
account of his expenditure. He and his monks were ignorant and 
did not know their Rule; the monks were allowed to indulge in 
archery with laymen and to hold feasts in taverns. They had 
proved incorrigible after visitation. The letter gives a list of 
certain of the abbey jewels,? but does not mention any rings, 
The abbot of Waverley made a fresh visitation and pronounced 
himself satisfied, but the bishop of Lincoln was not. Conse- 
quently, when Abbot John Warren died in 1529 the bishop 
wrote to Wolsey to say that there was not one in the abbey fit to 
hold the office, that therefore he asked that the Visitor of the 
Cistercians should be asked to appoint Robert King, abbot of 
Bruern. King was a friend of Wolsey’s, and the appointment was 
duly made. 

This friendship may have helped to make the surrender of the 
abbey to the king easier than it might have been. At all events 
surrender was made in November 1 539 and confirmed by a deed 
dated 16th November 1540.3 It may have been at this time that 
the hoard was taken from the abbey, and perhaps lost in flight in 
an attempt to save something from confiscation. The travail of 
spirit in which the monks accepted surrender and confiscation 
was expressed in verse by William Forest, a monk of Thame at 
the time of its suppression.* 


In tokne yeat more of Infidelitye 

Down went the Crosses in eauerie countraye, 
Goddys servauntes used with muche crudeltydee, 
Dysmembred like beastes in th’ open high waye. 
Shortelye after to mend the mateir more 
Churches & Monasteries down they went, 

To have the treasure speciallye thearfore, 


Although they fayned for other entent. 


To escape that spoliation of treasure may well have been the 
purpose of the hoard that Time has at last revealed. 


1 V.C.H. Oxfordshire, ii (1907), 83. 

2 Lee, op. cit. 383. It includes three silver gilt chalices partly enamelled, six silver 
gilt, an altar-cross of jewelled gold and two of jewelled silver, a pastoral staff of 
gold and silver and two of copper gilt, two silver gilt candlesticks, a silver gilt pyx, 
the silver plate of the refectory—dishes, cups, plates, bowls, salt-cellars, and spoons— 
thirty-eight complete sets of silken vestments, and many rich hangings. 

3 Lee, op. cit. 387. 4 Ibid. 400. 





Some English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish Arms in 
Medieval Continental Rolls 


By S. M. Coutins, F.S.A. 


Ir is generally prudent to regard foreign coats in any rolls of 
arms with circumspection: they not infrequently depart widely 
from the versions accepted at home. Yet it sometimes happens 
that records of arms are found earlier in foreign than in native 
documents. Thus the first occurrence so far known anywhere 
of the arms of a Count of Chalon is in our Fitzwilliam and 
Camden Rolls. So, too, the lion and battle-axe of the King of 
Norway in the same two rolls, and also in the Segar Roll, give 
earlier news of the colours, it is said, than have ever yet been found 
in that country. And there are other examples of the kind. This is 
not surprising, seeing that we have more copious resources sur- 
viving from earlier times than other countries. The coats now to 
be spoken of are the more unexpected that they show the converse 
case: points of heraldry appertaining to these isles have been 
recorded in several continental rolls, but do not appear in our 
rolls at all. 

It is ironical that while antiquaries were for long speculating 
which of the many Bailleuls in France gave origin to our Balliol 
family, and coming to a wrong conclusion, a fair indication lay 
very well to hand ina roll of arms in France; and that now the con- 
firmation can be produced, it is not likely to arouse much enthu- 
siasm in Scotland. In the Sicile Roll, which sometimes adds the 
war-cries of the seigneurs, the Scottish section begins: ‘Le Roy 
descoche dor a double tressoir de gules floretee a j lion de gueles 
Et crie helicourt en pdtieu.’ Hélicourt is found to be a small place 
close to Gamaches on the Bresle, south of Abbeville, and is known 
to have been a castle of the seigneurs of Bailleul on the Somme, 
some half a dozen miles south-east of that town. ‘Hélicourt en 
Ponthieu’ must in any case sound a strange cry for a King of 
Scotland. But if this passage had come to light a little sooner it 
could hardly have left any doubt which Bailleul was meant. It is 
repeated almost exactly much later in the same roll, at no. 2653, 
among a contingent of European sovereigns. 

But that is the sole indication of the kind known. It is curious 
that in the same roll there should occur the first notice in any 
French medieval roll of the association of the seigneurial arms of 
this Bailleul with Scotland. Among the retinue of the King of 
Scotland, at no. 275, is the coat ‘de gueules a lescusson dermines 
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pierchet’ (percé) for ‘le sire de Bailleul’. And the same coat is 
given again at no. 2623 among a mixed force of seigneurs; of 
whom the learned compiler has to own ‘Et ne saton de quellez 
marches ilz sont’. The escutcheon voided ermine had already 
figured in some earlier French rolls, although hitherto escaping 
notice. In the Besancon Roll, of circa 1300, it is ascribed to an 
Enguerrand, no. 45 (éd. Prinet); and to the same in the Mont- 
joy Roll (or Chandon de Briailles Roll, after its owner), of about 
the same period, at no. 583. 

By a singular accident the appearance of these blazons of the 
Picard Bailleul in Vimeu has been closely followed by the only 
other records so far known of it in the French armorials. In the 
Vermandois Roll, no. 820, is the remarkable entry: ‘Lescot de 
bailleul porte de gueules a j faulx escuchon dargent.’ This is in 
the section of ‘Francoys’. And the same coat occurred as a ‘pre- 
tence’ earlier, at no. 245 among the ‘Arthisiens’: ‘Jehan deulle 
porte dor a une bende de sable a ung escusson au chef des armes 
lescot de bailleul de gueulles a j faulx escusson dargent.’ This is 
the undifferenced coat as recorded in our rolls and also in the 
above quoted Montjoy Roll at no. 612. It will be seen that in 
none of these Bailleul entries is there any indication which place 
of that name was meant; so that they could not have helped to 
solve the doubt. But while several other Bailleuls with quite 
different arms figure often in the French rolls hitherto studied, 
the foregoing are the only instances in France of this coat, so very 
frequent in its many variants in our rolls. 

The ‘lescot’ is very noteworthy: in a document, the Verman- 
dois, outstanding among the French rolls for particularizing the 
Christian name of each man, where the few departures from that 
practice give ‘le sire’, the ‘lescot’ wears the air of being some title 
or office felt to be unfamiliar to the herald who compiled the 
armorial. It may well at some time have been manipulated by 
over-imaginative erudition into some spurious undergraduate 
‘L. E. Scott of Balliol’. 

It is a coincidence that the name Hélicourt that has been here 
the means of proving the connexion of the Scot Balliols with Vimeu 
was apparently the original cause of the long-maintained obscu- 
rity. When Ducange wrote, in the seventeenth century, he was in 
no doubt of the true Bailleul; but quotes a confusion as already 
established between Hélicourt and Harcourt. This confusion 
was the work, he tells us, of predecessors of his, historical writers 
of the end of the sixteenth century, Nicolas Vignier, F. Grudé de 
la Croix-du-Maine, and Denis Sauvage, who in some way mis- 
took Heélicourt in Picardy for Harcourt in Normandy. The 
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family once fixed in the duchy, it was left to the ingenuity of later 
antiquaries to settle by a further error upon a Bailleul very distant 
from Harcourt as the burial-place for some of them—the Bailleul 
on the river Eaulne that runs out by Dieppe, six or seven miles 
north of Neuchatel en Bray. Yet of the round dozen Bailleuls in 
France, all in the north, more than one is nearer Harcourt than 
Bailleul sur Eaulne. But the authors of L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates 
and Moreri’s Dictionnaire in the eighteenth century were both 
assured of that place as giving its name to a King of Scotland. 

But already in 1835 a French antiquary the Marquis de Ver 
had announced the discovery of two documents of 1304 and one of 
1314 under the style of ‘Jehans rois decosse et sires de Bailleul en 
Vimmeu’. Thirty years later the Picard antiquary René Marquis 
de Belleval dealt with the whole case in his Fean de Bailleul roi 
d’Ecosse. This was followed in 1877 by a memoir of C. Knight 
Watson, Fellow of this Society, writing, apparently in ignorance of 
Belleval’s book, in our Proceedings, quoting the Marquis de Ver’s 
contribution to the Revue Anglo-Frangaise, vol. iii, p. 446 above 
mentioned. But many of the other Bailleuls continued to claim 
the honour of giving a king to Scotland; and the uncertainty per- 
sisted for many years. 

Vimeu is a district of Picardy, lying between the Somme and 
the little river Bresle to the south of it, the boundary between the 
departments of the Somme and the Seine-Inférieure, and in- 
cluded in the county of Ponthieu stretching northward. Héli- 
court was one of the three castles possessed by King John Balliol, 
Dompierre-sur-Authie and Bailleul itself being the others. To 
these he retired in 1299 after the surrender of his kingship; and 
it would seem that Hélicourt was favoured by him, for he took 
it for his hereditary battle-cry in preference to his eponymous 
fortress. It stood on a chalk bluff overlooking the Bresle, and 
from the trace of its remains must have been vast and important 
as a stronghold. The chances of the last war took the writer both 
to Bailleul and Hélicourt for a brief moment. 

The Vermandois Roll also provides us with the earliest men- 
tion of the ‘coward-lion’ coat for Wales, no. 1006 in the section 
of sovereigns below the rank of Kings; “Le prince de gales porte 
dargent a ij lions de gueules passans savoir lun sur lautre a queue 
entortillie dedans lune des jambes du lion de derriere’. This coat 
was used on the seal of the principality of North Wales by Henry 
IV and his successors (Birch, Cat. Brit. Mus. Seals, i, 5559). On 
the reverse is a shield alone with the lions as blazoned in the 
Vermandois, but also looking backward—‘rerereg ardant’, as the 


compiler of ‘Queen Margaret’s Book’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
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408 51) would have called it; but it is from the French roll that 
we get the tinctures (pl. xxxrx, 4). 

Vermandois adds a note ranking the Prince of Wales fourth 
down in the precedence of princes: ‘Le prince de gales le premier 
prince ensuivant le prince dorenge de carentes [sic] et le prince de 
la morée’. That was presumably the traditional marshalling of 
them by the ceremonialists of the Court of France. 

It is tempting to see in the tinctures of this Welsh coat an in- 
version of the Royal coat of England with an opprobrious intent; 
and that emphasized by the lowering of the gold to silver and the 
tucking in of the tails, even reinforced on the seal by the appre- 
hensive backward glance of the fleeing beasts. In another con- 
tinental roll, this time German, the coat Argent three leopards 
gules is allotted to a Kunig von Hybernia. This is no. 267 in the 
Uffenbach Roll, a late fourteenth-century document; it says 
nothing of the heads or tails. A century later this coat and the 
ascription is repeated by Conrad von Griinenberg in his Wappen- 
puch of 1483, pl. xxv, but with the field gold—a straight inver- 
sion in fact of the arms of England, the crest being a red squatting 
lion crowned, recalling the golden one for the King of England 
in Jean de St. Rémy Toison d’Or’s Armorial Equestre de l’ Europe 
(pl. xcr1, ed. Larchey). 

It would be unsafe to place any great confidence in Griinen- 
berg over a foreign coat, or for that matter in any continental 
armorist. But there seems to have been a hazy idea with con- 
tinental writers that some very western potentate, in some sort of 
relation with England, did use some inversion of the English 
coat. In the Zirich Roll, of 1335-45, at no. 9 (both editions) 
there is also the coat: Or three leopards gules; with a comb-crest 
repeating the arms (pl. xxxrx, c). The name is not given in the 
manuscript. The editors all, Runge, and then Merz and Hegi, 
unhesitatingly conclude that the achievement is for England. It 
may be so; but it is at least possible that the armorist had a vague 
notion of more than one monarch in the western isles with a coat 
of leopards in red and gold, and was unable to get any certain 
information who they were and which way they used the colours. 
In the armorial poem on the Tournament of Nancy, late thirteenth 
century, the author Conrad von Wirzburg with similar assurance 
blazons England as Or three leopards gules: 


einen... schilt .. 

mit golde lieht . . 

und waren drin gestrecket 

. . . dri lebarten . . 

und waren tiz rvbinen (Seyler, Gesch. der Her.247). 
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It is disturbing to find that even the acknowledged experts 
when avowedly pursuing their avocation should be so confused 
over that simple, but fundamentally significant, alternation of 
colour-arrangement. If that is in error, such a coat has a quite 
other meaning, and can only mislead. The street-decorations in 
our times for the last Coronation, it may be still remembered, 
quite often displayed that same naive misrendering of the arms of 
England in all unobservant innocency; and such a trifling blun- 
der in the flag that for at any rate seven hundred years had braved 
the battle and the breeze may be expected, and forgiven to modern 
progress and national enlightenment. But to find it both painted 
and sung at the opening of the Classical Age of heraldry dis- 
quietingly confirms the admonition at the head of these remarks. 

It was not always given wrong even in the German records: 
that roughly drafted sketch-book called ‘Von den Ersten’, another 
fourteenth-century compilation, gives a perfectly acceptable 
achievement for the King of England, fo. 404, no. 2. But dreadful 
error lurks in wait not far away: the next hasty note but one gives 
a Scotland with, for crest, a Merry Andrew’s head in a belled and 
liripiped cowl or fool’s cap. Beside that, the omission of the lion 
from the shield almost escapes notice (pl. xxxix, d). A similar 
crest is seen in the rendering of these arms in another German 
roll, the Redinghoven, a fifteenth-century work (pl. xt, a). There 
seems to have been some insidious quality in the Scotland coat 
that was apt to betray the remoter students of arms in those days: 
the Ziirich Roll, no. 4, attributes a wheedling beggar with col- 
lecting-box and cudgel to ‘Schotten’ (pl. x, 4); and Griinenberg 
gives a modified form of that coat as though it were a second 
alternative, alongside the correct lion and tressure, in his pl. xx11 
(ed. Alc4ntara). One wonders what misconception it could have 
been to beguile those armorists with a jingling zany or a tramp 
for the insignia of Scotland. 

Nor are our own workmen guiltless over foreign coats, by any 
means: the arms of the Counts of Chalon mentioned in the first 
paragraph above illustrate, in the English rolls, the identical 
vacillation of red and gold that the Royal coat of England does in 
some of the continental rolls. The continental expert is discon- 
certed to find that the earliest extant authority, the Fitzwilliam and 
the Camden, give this coat as Or a bend gules, and is but little 
comforted by the contradiction in the Walford, which gives the 
orthodox Gules a bend or. 

Hibernian coats are unexpectedly numerous in the early 
European rolls. In Griinenberg, besides the leopard coat quoted, 
and some other rather wilder surmises with naked swords in them, 
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recalling the arms recorded for Connaught, is, on pl. xxi, a 
‘Hibernnia by Engelland’ with a very novel field—a representa- 
tion of chain-mail, tinted realistically bluish-white, and drawn, 
oddly enough, with the tracks bendways (pl. x1, ¢c). That is a 
variegation surprisingly neglected, that might have been more 
used in heraldry, one would have thought. The only other case 
of the kind noted is for a supposed Carinthian family, Poblan or 
Polan, shown on page 67 of that arrested edition of the Arlberg 
arms-books, the subscribers to which are being cheated by the 
current war out of their due returns. In this the lines of the chain, 
however, run horizontal, and the effect is very attractive (pl. x1, d), 
The Irish mail is burdened with some kind of a red surcharge 
in the middle with unidentifiable gold spangles on it, as though 
a purse of ducats. 

The Uffenbach Roll above quoted follows the ‘Hybernian’ leo- 
pard coat with those for four Grafs, von Lagonie, von Conaxien, 
von Ultonigen and von Ultonigen (bis). The arms are: Argent 
a hand gules. Gules three fishes argent: Ora cross gules; Argent 
astag or [sic]. The names are plainly those of the sub-kingdoms 
or provinces Leinster, Connaught, Ulster, and presumably 
Munster, though ‘Ultonigen’ is repeated for the fourth place. 
Curiously enough, the two different ensigns or coats connected 
with Ulster appear among the four, though only the cross is 
rightly attached to the name. The arms said to be recorded for 
Leinster and Connaught are not any of these: Leinster has a harp 
on a green ground, and Connaught half an eagle and an arm with 
a sword. The stag and the hand here are quite possibly earlier 
national emblems partially regularized as arms. For Munster the 
recorded arms are three crowns; the traditional arms are like 
those of Connaught and are doubtless intended by Griinenberg, 
pl. xxi, by ‘Enbernia’ and ‘Yerland’ ‘in Schotten’, i.e. an arm with 
a sword and a halved eagle impaled (pl. xx, a). 

The harp is so generally accepted as the proper armorial 
emblem for Ireland that it is remarkable to find that it could not 
be traced to any independent origin before 1603, the year of 
James I’s accession, when his heraldic advisers put together the 
composition thenceforward to be borne for the United Kingdom. 
A gold harp on blue then first appeared in the Royal achievement; 
and it is doubtful if anyone from that day to this would have 
dreamed of the possibility that it might ever have been anything 
else—except those few who in some patriotic confusion about 
colours are under the impression that the field is rightly green. 
But a roll of arms that has quite recently come to light shows that 
the Irish quartering might well have toned more closely with the 
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colour-scheme of the other components to-day. This document, 
evidently a piece of French workmanship of the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and now in private possession in Holland, shows 
a shield for the “Roy dIrlande’, Or a harp gules. This is of very 
considerable interest: for it carries back the Stewart use by three 
hundred years, and is the first known record of a harp as borne for 
arms by a ‘King of Ireland’. The roll has not yet been edited; 
and the present is the first published notice of it; pl. xL1, 4 shows 
the shield. Had the Stewart heralds had knowledge of this coat, 
the present Royal Arms would have been entirely in red and gold, 
without the unbalanced corner of blue. 

The stag handed down to us by the Uffenbach Roll and attri- 
buted to Ulster or perhaps Munster may well account for that 
strange device of a stag leaving a castle by the front door, which 
can still be seen as the ‘crest’ for Ireland when the altogether 
complete achievement of the King is displayed. Otherwise there 
seems to be no occurrence of the stag in any coat attributed to a 
kingdom or a town in that country. The same motif, but with a 
ram, is the arms of the Swiss town Schaffhausen on the Rhine 
(pl. xL1, c). The two French rolls that have provided us with early 
evidence of the connexion of the Picard Bailleul with Scotland, the 
Vermandois and the Sicile, perform the like office with the blazon 
of this stag-badge, and enable us to establish the attribution of the 
fugitive stag to Ireland as early as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The Vermandois, no. 875, reads: ‘Le Roy Dirlande 
dasur a une porte dor a j chierf de sable encorne dor issant en- 
courans en une lande.’ The Sicile, no. 2534, has much the same, 
but qualifies the ‘lande’ as ‘de sinoble’-—probably the first 
acknowledgement of an indeterminate landscape background in 
the history of heraldry. And it happens that we have a pictorial 
illustration of this same coat a little later. By a curious coincidence 
the first painted record so far known of this coat reached this 
country just before the harp coat above mentioned. It is found in 
the Montjoy Chandon de Briailles. Plate x1, d reproduces the 
drawing.! 

[t is noteworthy that neither this roll, nor the Vermandois or the 
Sicile, that give the stag coat for Ireland, have any knowledge 
of the harp coat. It is as though the source from which they drew 
had reason to suppose that the instrument had, in the course of the 
fourteenth century, been entirely supplanted by the animal. Yet 
it is the harp that has alone survived, both officially and popularly, 


' By the courtesy of the owner the photograph was thrown on the screen, it will 
be recalled, at a Meeting of the Society on 11th November 1937, and commented 
upon by our Fellow, Mr. H. S. London. 
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as at once the symbol and the arms, the other being relegated to a 
doubtful and queried adjunct. The harp is noticeably uncommon 
throughout early heraldry everywhere. The present recognized 
Irish coat, a gold harp on blue, would not have stood for Ireland 
to the medieval mind, but for the Hebrew King David: it is so 
attributed in the above quoted Codex ‘von den Ersten’, fo. 42, 
no. 4. Von Steinach has a harp in the Heidelberg and Weingart- 
ner Song-books, pl. xxrx and Lx1, gold on blue, and white on red, 
respectively (ed. Zangemeister); and beyond those it might be 
difficult to find an example from those times. 

An attribution for an English coat that has often given rise to 
doubt and discussion is that of the two bends to Miles de Glouces- 
ter, Earl of Hereford and Constable, who was killed in 1143. 
The coat Gules two bends the upper Or the other Argent has been 
borne as a quartering by families descending from the marriages 
of his daughters. The account given is that it is the ensign of the 
Constablecy; and the cotised bend split between gold and silver 
of the de Bohuns who inherited that office from Miles by marriage 
has been plausibly derived from his putative coat. It is to the 
Armorial of the Herald Gelre, of the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, that we have to go for confirmation: in the English 
section he gives the arms of the two bends on red for ‘La Con- 
stablerie’ (pl. Lv, vol. iii, ed. Bouton). It will be recollected that it 
is engraved on the plinth of the dexter canopy-shaft to the Duchess 
of Gloucester’s brass, Eleanor de Bohun, d. 1 399, in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey; and the surfaces remaining leave no 
doubt that the bends are in truth gold and silver, as regularly 
stated, though the tincture of the field and, of course, the ascrip- 
tion to the office of Constable, have no confirmation. It is im- 
possible not to find it remarkable that there should be no entry of 
this coat in any of the half a hundred English rolls of arms now 
known to us. For this coat, as for the Irish stag and harp and 
hand, for the runaway Welsh lions, and for the Balliol king’s war- 
cry, we are indebted to the flotsam saved to us from the wreckage 
of continental rolls. 
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A Hispano- Arabic Silver-gilt and Crystal Casket 


By W. L. Hitpsuren, F.S.A. 


In a.p. 1483 Abu Abdullah [Abdilla] Muhamad, better known 
to us under his Spanish name of ‘Boabdil’, who, as the head of a 
faction, shortly before had proclaimed himself king of Granada, 
attempted an attack on Medina Lucena. His attempt, ill con- 
ceived and badly conducted, failed; he was taken and, conforming 
to the usage of his time, yielded his arms to his Christian captors. 
Amongst those arms was a sword, still preserved, whose golden 
mounts are of rare beauty, those of both hilt and scabbard being 
adorned with little plaques of delicate cloisonné enamel, indivi- 
dually framed in stout metal, set in fields formed of tiny pellets 
of gold (see pl. x11, a, reproducing a part, magnified, a little above 
the blade, of the hilt; similar work is on the scabbard and its acces- 
sories).! A number of other swords, similarly ornamented 
with work of the same kind, but of less value and im- 
portance, have survived,” as well as some isolated specimens of 
such work no longer in place on the sword (or swords) for which 
they were made. The hilt of Boabdil’s sword is of gold, enriched 
with enamels of blue, white, and red;3 but the mounts of at least 
some of the other similarly ornamented swords are of gilded 
copper studded with little panels of delicate silver-cloisonné 
enamel. Besides the swords mentioned above there is, in the 
British Museum, a splendid head-stall, of gilded copper, com- 
posed of small framed panels of cloisonné enamel alternating with 
similar panels of granulated work (one corner of this is reproduced* 
in pl. xi11, 4), which has been described by O. M. Dalton,5 and a 


' A photograph of the whole hilt is reproduced in Marc Rosenberg’s Granu/ation, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1918, fig. 275; and a portion of the hilt, magnified about 14 times, 
in his fig. 276 (cf. brief text in idid., 152 seg.). A small-scale photograph of the 
sword and its scabbard, and a large-scale one of the hilt and the upper part of the 
scabbard, are reproduced in pl. rx1 and double-plate Lx11—-Lx111 respectively of Las 
joyas de la Exposicién Histérico-Europea de Madrid 1892, Madrid, 1893. 

2 Cf. G. Laking, 4 Record of European Armour and Arms, ii, London, 1920, 282—- 
6, with figs. 661-4. 

3 Cf. J. F. Riaiio, Spanish Industrial Arts, London (South Kensington Museum 
Handbook), 1890, 84 segg., where is given a detailed description of the sword, illus- 
trated by line-drawings, and translations of the numerous pious inscriptions in the 
mounts. P..de Gayangos, in ‘Las armas de Boabdil’, in the periodical E/ arte en 
Espana, 1861, 228, says that the hilt is of silver. On Boabdil’s arms, cf. also L. 
Williams, The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, London, 1907, 1, 230 seg¢. 

+ By courtesy of Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., and of the British Museum. 

5 Cf. Proc. Soc. Antiquaries, 2 Ser., xxi (1907), 376-80; asmall-scale reproduction 
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pair of stirrups! in the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, at 
Madrid. 

Decoration of this sort is a pure translation into metal-work of 
typical Granadan ornamentation of its period; ornamentation 
consisting of minute and often intricate geometrical designs, exe- 
cuted in gold and brilliant colours, covering every visible part 
of a surface—we may, indeed, see still in the stucco wall-coatings 
of the Alhambra just such designs, differing from the metal-work 
in question only in their minor details. And the enclosing of the 
panels each in a stout frame was already foreshadowed in the 
Moslem decoration, for woodwork, common in Spain? and else- 
where? in the late thirteenth century and in the fourteenth, which 
utilized small panels of ivory or of bone, carved elaborately in 
low-relief and enclosed within thick borders, disposed in geo- 
metrical patterns. The employment, as if they were gems, of 
small plaques of delicate cloisonné enamel was carried on in Spain 
centuries before the time of Boabdil; and in Moslem Spain very 
probably mainly by Moslem craftsmen or by Jews settled there. 

There are some other examples of similar utilizations of enamels 


of the whole head-stall is given, together with a line-drawing of a section of part of it. 
There are fragments of a similar head-stall in the Carrand Collection, in the Museo 
Nazionale, at Florence (cf. idid.; and J. G. Mann, ‘Notes on the Armour worn in 
Spain from the tenth to the fifteenth century’, in Archaeologia, lxxxiii [1933], 
301). 

1 Line-drawing of a part of one given by Dalton, /oc. cit.; as on the British 
Museum’s head-stall, the enamelled panels and those without enamel are set staggered. 
On the pair (nos. 53-4 in the Instituto’s collection), cf. J. M. Florit y Arizcun and 
F. J. Sdnchez Cantén, Catdélogo de las Armas del Instituto de Valencia de Don Fuan, 
Madrid, 1927, 46 seg¢., including half-tone reproductions of a side of one (showing, 
somewhat indistinctly, the one [out of the originally four decorated outer faces] outer 
face retaining its panelled decoration) and of the pierced and damascened underside 
of one. The Catd/ogo gives the colours as white, blue, green, red, and ‘rosado’, and 
describes the work as ‘Arab, but degenerate and indicating African manufacture’ 
and the period as ‘dificil de precisar, habrd de colocarse en el siglo XVII’. 

2 Examples dating from the fourteenth century may be seen at Granada, on the 
door of the ‘Hall of the Two Sisters’, in the Alhambra (cf. E. Kithnel, Maurische 
Kunst, Berlin, 1924, pl. 54), and at Seville, on doors of the Alcazar and the Sac- 
risty of the Cathedral (i4id., pls. 93, 94; Las joyas de la Exposicién . . . 1892, pls. 
VIII, IX). 

3 e.g. Egypt, a typical example of whose work of the kind is a disc, now in the 
Vienna Museum of Art and Industry, made in Cairo in 1296 (cf. Die Ausstellung 
von Meisterwerke muhammedanischer Kunst in Miinchen, 1910, by F. Sarre and F. R. 
Martin, Munich, 1912, pl. 249). Some fifteenth-century examples are reproduced 
in G. Migeon’s Exposition des arts musulmans au Musée des Arts Décoratifs (1903), 
pls. 2, 3. One could cite many other surviving examples. 

4 For a discussion of presumable connexions of enamelling, in medieval Spain, 
with Moslem and with Jewish craftsmen, cf. W. L. Hildburgh, Medieval Spanish 
Enamels, Oxford, 1936, chap. iv. 
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of the same sort, all so alike in nature as to testify to the existence, 
in Moslem Spain of the second half of the fifteenth century, of a 
school of enamellers producing those characteristic creations.! 
One such example, exceptionally interesting because, being in 
part destroyed, it shows clearly the manner of its construction, 
is a small copper-gilt ornament (pl. xii, 2)? which presum- 
ably was made for use on a horse’s harness, preserved in the Musée 
Th. Dobrée at Nantes. Approximately 34 in. in maximum diameter 
and about } in. thick, it is formed of a pair of plates held apart by 
copper strips following exactly (excepting for two interruptions 
opposite to each other, seemingly to permit the passage of a strap, 
or perhaps a bar, a little more than ? in. broad) their wavy edges; its 
upper surface carries cloisons, formed of thin flat copper strips set on 
edge, with remains of enamels in colour dark blue, white, sealing- 
wax red, and darkish green,? and its radial lines and small central 
circle are made of thicker strips of copper; its back surface is 
plain. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, formerly 
part of the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection and presented 
by his son in 1917, is a pair of stirrups (for one of the pair, see 
pl. xii, 4),4 of heavy gilt copper, decorated with panels of 
cloisonné enamel divided from each other by thick bands,’ which 
clearly belong to the same group as the object reproduced on 


' In the Victoria and Albert Museum is a silver-gilt ciborium (no. 135-1879), 
bearing the mark of Cordova and attributed to about a.p. 14.90, adorned with small 
panels of delicate cloisonné enamel like those on the objects above cited. 

2 From my negative, made by courtesy of the Musée Th. Dobrée. I believe that 
the object has not previously been reproduced, excepting on one of the museum’s 
postcards—where, in company with a number of other objects, it is on a scale far too 
small for study. 

3 ‘These colours appear to be the same as those on Boabdil’s sword, but with green 
added. Blue, white, red, and green are the colours of the enamels of the necklace from 
the Morgan Collection (cf. pp. 216 segg.infra). The present enamels being on copper 
are, as is normal in those directly on that (contemporaneously usually impure) metal, 
opaque. 

+ Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. For reproduction 
of a side of one, on a larger scale, see L. F. Day, Examelling, London, 1907, 89. 

5 ‘These stirrups were formerly in the collection of the Marquis of Castrillo; their 
enamels are in part opaque, in part translucent. There is another pair of stirrups, 
lent by Major A. H. Browne to the Burlington Fine Arts Club’s ‘Exhibition of 
European Enamels’ (cf. [//ustrated Catalogue of European Enamels, London [B.F.A. 
Club], 1897, pl. tx1v reproducing no. 217), and later in the possession of Lady 
Ludlow (cf. Laking, op. cit. ii, 22 with fig. 358). They are of iron with decoration 
of niello and of ‘gold cloisonné of extreme delicacy’. They are of a Moslem type, and 
with ornamentation which appears to me (so far as, not having seen the originals, 
I may judge from the photographic reproductions), although not pure Hispano- 
moresque, to have a strong Moslem flavour. I am inclined to think that they might 
well have been made in Italy, under strong Moslem influence, rather than in Spain, 
and therefore should not be assigned to the particular group we have been discussing. 
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pl. x11, 4. A curious, and seemingly very inappropriate, ap- 
plication of small panels of cloisonné enamel, whose quality and 
whose designs have a general similarity to those of the swords and 
the head-stall cited above, appears on a certain well-known salade, 
adorned with a considerable number of such panels inset at inter- 
vals in its otherwise plain gilt outer surface.! 

There is in the National Gallery a painting by Catena, a Vene- 
tian artist who died in 1530, which portrays a horse wearing a 
head-stall precisely like the one (cf. pl. x11, 4) now in the British 
Museum? and so indicates, as Dalton (who remarked that the 
Museum’s head-stall must have been made by Moslems or by 
pupils still under their direct influence) put it (/oc. cit.), that ‘we 
may ... assume that horse-trappings of this kind were to be seen 
in Venice in the first quarter of the sixteenth century’, although 
to some less cautious writers it has suggested that the group of 
objects whereof the head-stall is one should be attributed to 
Venice of the early sixteenth century rather than to Spain. There 
is, indeed, some ground :for a Venetian attribution of the head- 
stall and its fellows in the presence, whereof we have records, in 
Renaissance Venice of metal-workers from the Near East, whose 
handiwork is still to be admired in many surviving pieces and 
whose influence is to be observed in many others. I think, how- 
ever, that we need now have no doubt that the group to which the 
head-stall belongs is unquestionably Andalusian (and, in view of 
the political divisions of Spain of the time, more precisely 
Granadan) of the second half of the fifteenth century. Although 
we do not know just when the mounts of Boabdil’s sword were 
made, we may very reasonably presume that they were made 
especially for him and that, since he must have been still a fairly 
young man when (his father was at the time not yet 48 years old),3 
in 1483, he surrendered the weapon, they are datable not much 
before 14.75 or but little later. In the disturbed period preceding 
the fall of Granada in 1492, and at the time of its capture, much 
rich booty fell to the victors, and it might well have been that the 
head-stall in Catena’s picture was part of such booty, if not indeed 
the property of some noble Moslem who had fled to hospitable 
Venice for escape from persecution under the Christian con- 
querors. 

For technical reasons, medieval cloisonné enamels were small. 


1 Cf. Mann, op. cit., pl. xc (two views) with description on 301; Laking, of. cit. 
ii, 21 (with fig. 356), 15, 17 seg. 

2 Cf. Dalton, op. cit. 378, reproducing relevant detail of the picture. 

3 Cf. J. A. Condé, History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, London, 1913, 


ili, 353 #. 
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4. Head-stall in British Museum: detail 
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4. Enamelled copper stirrup: Metropolitan Museum 
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So, when they were to be used for ornamenting a metal surface 
larger than could conveniently be treated in one set of operations, 
commonly either a number of small enamels separately fired were 
fitted together in such manner as to form a continuous facing for 
that surface, or such enamels were sunk into hollows shaped pre- 
cisely to receive them and just sufficiently deep to assure that 
their own surfaces were level with the original surface. Prefer- 
ably the latter expedient was adopted, partly because of the 
greater protection thus afforded to the delicate and fragile enamels, 
partly because of the greatly lessened cost of production, and— 
very probably—partly because the scale of the usual gold cloi- 
sonné enamel, with its surface broken up by the many closely 
set lines of metal needed to key the vitreous pastes in place, was 
artistically unsuited to broad surfaces. Very often the enamels 
were set in surfaces of gold, rich and smooth and without em- 
bellishment; but sometimes such surfaces were, instead of plain, 
engraved or otherwise ornamented with a pattern not so obvious 
as to detract from the beauty of the vitreous insertions. 

In Boabdil’s sword, and in the other objects of its immediate 
group, the Moslem predilection for the covering with conventional 
ornament of all exposed surfaces has, to my mind, achieved a 
triumph beyond anything else accomplished in the setting of 
minutely patterned cloisonné enamels. In them the enamelled 
panels are set in fields, or alternate with other panels, of shining 
gold, which reproduce in scale and in their general design the 
patterns of the enamels, but with a soft play of light unobtainable 
from a smooth surface. Just as a cloisonné enamel is, essentially, 
a piece of filigree fixed in place on a rigid surface and filled with 
glass melted into it, so in the group in question the contrasting 
fields, or the alternate panels, are correspondingly of filigree 
whose designs closely parallel those of their enamelled companions, 
but which have minute pellets' of gold or of gilded metal in the 
place of the vitreous pastes of the enamels. An extraordinarily 


' The hilt and scabbard of a sword, clearly of the same period and from the same 
region as Boabdil’s sword, in the Grand Ducal Collection at Cassel, are ornamented 
with small vertically-elongated lobed panels of cloisonné enamel set chequer-wise 
with similar golden panels which contain each a number of tiny wire rings isolated 
from each other and set round a central and somewhat larger ring enclosing white 
enamel (cf. Sarre and Martin, op. cit., pl. 245, in colours; Kiihnel, op. cit., pl. 122). 
The effect, brilliant though it is, falls short of the effect produced by the contrast 
between the panels of enamel and the granulation of the objects of the ‘Boabdil’ 
group. It is interesting to observe that the shape and the setting—but not the internal 
patterns—of the panels on the sword at Cassel are precisely paralleled by those of the 
stucco ornamentation, above the arches, of the Eastern Kiosk, on one side of the 
Patio de los Leones, in the Alhambra. 
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rich effect is thus produced. This particular form of contrasting- 
surface (see pl. xi, 2 for a magnified example) appears to have 
been confined largely—perhaps exclusively—to Granada of, 
broadly speaking, the second half of the fifteenth century. 

To this same Granadan company belongs the interesting gold 
necklace, two of whose principal elements are reproduced on 
pl.xttv.! This necklace (no. 17.190.160), inthe Morgan Collection 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is reputed to have 
been found, together with other precious objects, by a peasant at 
Kiev, in southern Russia.? It seems obviously intended for wear 
as a kind of multiple protection against the effects of occult evil 
influences—‘evil eye’, ‘fascination’, sorcery, and the like—and 
presumably either by a Christian under strong Moslem influences 
or by a Moslem who made a show of having been converted to 
Christianity. The four five-pointed pendants presumably are 
symmetrized forms of the open-hand,3 an amuletic device still 
commonly used by Moslems and called by Europeans (but 
apparently not by Moslems themselves) the ‘Hand of Fatima’; 
the X-cross formed by the five little panels of cloisonné enamel 
set in the ‘palms’ is in Morocco still a regular symbol for the ‘5’ 
there commonly looked upon as preservative against evil eye and 
the like,* and so too (although regarded with some suspicion 
because it is also a Christian symbol) is the little Greek cross5 


1 Reproduced, by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, from a photo- 
graph showing the whole necklace. The necklace consists of the central medallion 
here shown, four pendants (the one here shown and three others), four large cylin- 
drical beads, and a small cylindrical bead. The necklace has been reproduced by 
Rosenberg, op. cit., as a whole on a small scale in fig. 280, and as to its separate 
elements in double their actual sizes in figs. 277 (a cylindrical bead), 278 (a hand- 
shaped piece), and 279 (the pendant). 

2 According to a label accompanying the necklace when it entered the museum. 
Mr. J. J. Rorimer has informed me that this label is the museum’s sole record con- 
cerning the provenance of the object; we shall see, izfra, that there is much reason to 
believe it to be essentially correct. The late Sefior G. J. de Osma, a learned and care- 
ful scholar in close touch with Spanish antiquarian matters, has, however, referred to 
the necklace (but possibly, I think, through having confused it with certain other 
objects) as found in Granada and as at one time the property of Canon Sierra (cf. 
Catdlogo de Azabaches Compostelanos, Madrid, 1916, 7 5¢¢., 7.). 

3 Although conventionalization has gone far in these pendants, what seems to be 
a clear trace of their origin remains in the V-form line—corresponding precisely to 
the similar and similarly placed lines on unquestionable hand-amulets for Moslem 
use—of largish grains below the ‘wrist’. 

4 Cf. E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, London, 1926, i, 449 seg. 

5 Ibid. 451 segg. In this connexion a certain majolica tile, made at ‘Manises in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, is of some interest; it shows a highly convention- 
alized open-hand on which is an equal-armed four-petalled symbol (cf. de Osma, 
op. cit. 18, 7.). 
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appearing in the panels of enamel and elsewhere; and the tiny 
discs of enamel, set in the projections round the circular pendant, 
showing a dot of one colour in a field of a lighter colour, are 
examples of a common symbol, believed by Moslems to be a 
potent preservative against the effects of evil eye, for the human 
eye.! There are certain other features of the general decoration 
which very probably were supposed to add occult efficacy to the 
necklace; but those above cited are enough to indicate the Moslem 
conceptions underlying its design. The enamels of the necklace 
are mainly red, white, and green, but there is also a little blue. 
The necklace’s circular pendant is of peculiar interest to us, 
because it carries an inscription, +AVEMARIAGRACIAPLEN, out- 
lined in fine wires, in a field covered with grains even more 
minute than those used for the granulation of the hand-shaped 
pendants and the cylindrical beads. This inscription, giving part 
of the Angelic Salutation at the Annunciation, was often used in 
Castile (and perhaps also in more eastern parts of Catholic Spain) 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, seemingly merely as a 
decorative element.2, De Osma, referring to this pendant, says 
(op. cit., 8, 2.) that the form of its lettering indicates the sixteenth 
century; and that this, together with the Christian implications, 
indicates that the pendant must have been made after Granada 
had been conquered. I would venture to suggest that the neck- 
lace should, rather, be dated somewhat less precisely and as 
of in or about the fourth quarter of the fifteenth century;3 
first, because it displays the particular combination of small 
cloisonné enamel plaques with delicate granulation which seems 
to be very rare, if indeed it occurs at all, outside of the group of 
objects whose technical traits associate them with Boabdil’s 
sword; secondly, because I think that the Christian character of 
the pendant by no means necessarily indicates a post-Conquest 
date, since there must have been many Moslem craftsmen capable 
of making such things as the pendant and its companions among 

' Cf. Westermarck, op. cit. 1, 459. 

2 Tt occurs thus, irregularly divided into groups of letters, on the enamelled decora- 
tive little applied plaques of many Castilian copper processional crosses, apparently 
mostly of the fifteenth century but perhaps in some cases of the fourteenth (cf. Hild- 
burgh, op. cit. 124 seg.); and it is to be seen elsewhere in Spanish art, some perhaps 
even earlier than the fourteenth century. As a motive, it seems not improbably 
inspired by the Spanish Moslem use of inscriptions as elements of decoration. A very 
curious misapplication of it, engraved on a Spanish small copper processional cross 
belonging to Dr. Philip Nelson, consists of its two opening words, inscribed in 
reverse, on a scroll held by the symbolic Eagle of St. John (cf. P. Nelson, in 4ntig. 
Fourn. xix [1939], 327). 

3 | disagree completely with Rosenberg’s dating (/oc. cit.), attributing the pieces 
to about the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
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the captives in the towns the Christians took; and thirdly, because 
the forms of the letters of the inscription might well have to some 
extent been affected by the technique in which they were carried 
out. We need not, however, regard as evidence for a pre-Conquest 
date the story that the necklace was found in southern Russia, on 
the ground that it might have been brought there by a fugitive 
from newly taken Granada (cf. pp. 225 seqq., infra), for it seems 
possible that it might have gone to Russia before or at the time of 
the final expulsion of the Moriscos at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century." 

The Metropolitan Museum has also a pair of bracelets (17.190. 
161) which are said to have formed part of the same treasure as 
the necklace we have just discussed. In each bracelet there are 
six beads, closely alike, each bead being composed of a band of 
delicate cloisonné enamel (blue, white, and green, in a red 
ground) with designs in which little Greek crosses are prominent, 
to either edge of which is attached a hemisphere built up of a few 
conventional scrolls made of twisted wires. Although these beads 
do not display granulation, I mention them here because of their 
enamels, which indicate that they are closely related to the 
necklace. 

In the Madrid National Archaeological Museum are some 
small pieces of jewellery, found at Mondwjar, a town in what was 
Boabdil’s Kingdom of Granada. They are ornamented with fine 
filigree and with blue enamel, but are without granulation; in 
style and in workmanship they are (excepting for the lack of 
granulation) analogous to the things in the Morgan Collection; 
they have been ascribed to the fourteenth century or the fifteenth.’ 
In the Carrand Collection, in the Bargello Museum, are some gold 
objects of openwork and filigree (nine pendants from a necklace, 
and two cylindrical beads arranged for wear as earrings)? which 


1 On the expulsion of the Moriscos, and on their taking with them their 
jewellery, etc., cf. Williams, op. cit. i, 80 seg.; he expresses the opinion that most of 
the things in question went to northern Africa. In view of the relations which 
appear to have existed between Spain and south Russia at a somewhat earlier period 
it seems to me quite probable that many of the Moriscos—who had been expelled be- 
cause of their Moslem connexions—may have gone to that region. 

2 Cf. P. M. de Artifiano, Catdlogo de la Exposicién de Orfebreria Civil Espatola, 
of the Sociedad Espaiiola de Amigos del Arte, Madrid, 1925, with half-tone repro- 
ductions on a small scale in the (unnumbered) seventeenth plate. Reproduced also, 
but in an indistinct half-tone in the text, in N. P. Kondakov’s Russkie Kladui 
(‘Russian Treasures’), St. Petersburg, 1896, fig. 37, on p. 59. Some of the elements 
have been reproduced, but not very clearly, by Williams, of. cit. i,.pl. x1v. 

3 Cf. F. Rossi, J/ Museo Nazionale di Firenze, Rome, 1932, 66. The half-tone 
reproduction of these is on a scale so small as to make uncertain the presence of either 
granulation or enamelling. 
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4. Silver-gilt and crystal casket: top (c. $) 
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in style and workmanship are somewhat analogous to the Morgan 
necklace. 

The casket (see pl. xLv, a [front], 4 [top], pl. xvi @ [floor], and 
pl. xiv1, 4, and pl. xiv, a [details respectively about 3 and } actual 
size}) which is the principal subject of the present communication 
is one of a number, presumably small, of surviving objects made, 
but without enamels, apparently by the craftsmen who made 
Boabdil’s sword and the objects technically associable with it. It 
is of silver, richly gilt, its surface adorned with delicate applied 
filigree and minute grains, with large pieces of rock-crystal set in 
its sides and in its hinged lid; its length is 63 in., width 4{ in., 
and height 37% in. Its state of preservation is so extraordinarily 
perfect that one might well believe that it had left its maker’s 
hands but yesterday, instead of presumably more than 450 years 
ago. Although nothing of importance concerningits history seems 
to be known—it appeared in London about 1934! and was then 
said to have been bought at a ‘country sale’-—one may reasonably 
hazard a guess that it may perhaps once have formed part of 
the treasure of the Granadan Court, have come to the conquerors 
as ransom? or as booty, have been given by some pious Spaniard 
to a religious institution, and have there been kept wrapped, 
as was often the case, in silken cloths which obviated the need 
for frequent cleanings. The vertical members, at the corners, of 
the frame of the casket are smooth and are prolonged into four 
simple feet; the horizontal members are moulded, those of the lid 
being without other embellishment, those along the bottom of the 
receptacle carrying, as though it were a line of stalactites—in a 
way reminiscent of Granadan architecture—a sort of inverted 
battlementing? in which the mouldings are paralleled. On the 
front is a simple square lock, with a group of three pellets at each 
corner, and a simple hinged hasp. 


' Since which time it has been on loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

2 After the capture of Boabdil, in 1483, the Sultana Zoraya, his mother, sent to 
the King of Castile ‘a vast amount of treasure’ for the payment of ransom for her son; 
cf. Condé, op. cit. iii, 356. 

3 This ornament resembles, but in inverted form, battlementing to be seen on the 
town-walls of Avila, on the gateways of Valencia, and elsewhere in Spain; battle- 
menting similar, but with a greater number of steplets, is on the walls of the Mosque 
at Cordova. An almost identical form of ornament occurs, just below the upper 
edge of the receptacle, on a box in the shape of an octagonal prism, constructed of 
wood and ivory and bone, of Moslem or of Mudéjar workmanship and ascribed to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, at 
Madrid (cf. J. Ferrandis, Marfiles y azabaches espatoles, Madrid, 1928, pl. xxxi1 and 
p. 112); the stalactitic ornament in this is moulded like that of our casket, and its only 
essential difference from the latter is in each step of its ‘stalactites’ having a re-entrant 
angle at either end, instead of a vertical edge. 
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The pieces of rock-crystal set in the sides and in the top are 
interesting. Those of the sides are thick rectangles, strongly 
bevelled on their outer surfaces; those at the four corners of the 
lid are square-based pyramids; and the one set in the central part 
of the lid is a thick oblong with bevelled edges, having in its out- 
ward surface nine equal hollows each the shape of a segment of 
asphere. This central piece is very curious; and in crystal, so far 
as I know, unique. The probability that the casket was made 
originally as a box to contain jewels suggests the possibility that 
the hollows may have been intended to hold, temporarily, pre- 
cious stones, in order that their translucency might be filly 
appreciated. The disposition of its nine little circles is, however, 
very closely paralleled by that occurring in a gold ornament 
(whose maximum length is a little more than 2 in., i.e. only about 
half an inch less than the equivalent length here) in the Hermitage 
Museum,! each of whose nine circles (which may perhaps each 
have framed a pearl or a bead of some other material) is formed of 
two parallel wires surfaced with just such minute grains as are on 
our casket. There is reason to think that this ornament, whose 
provenance unfortunately is unrecorded, came from somewhere 
in the province of Stavropol, in the Caucasus, and thus brings us 
into touch with the problem—to be discussed in some detail 
below—of the parallels between certain Spanish objects of the 
fifteenth century and certain objects (some Spanish, some Russian) 
long preserved in Russia. We may observe, as perhaps having 
bearing on the matter, that if a line be drawn outside the crystal’s 
group of hollows, it will form a figure whose shape closely 
approximates the shapes of the lobed figures common in Hispano- 
arabic ornament of the period (figures of the kind, but with a 
lesser number of lobes, may be seen on the floor of the casket; 
cf. pl. xtv1, a, 4); and, further, that an interlace similar to, but 
with fewer members than, the filigree interlaces flanking, at 
either end, the central crystal may be constructed by utilizing the 
centres of the hollows as fixed points. 

The decoration of the metal surfaces of the casket is carried 
out, for the most part, in conventional designs executed in fili- 
gree, formed like cells to contain enamels, set in unusually 
minutely granulated fields. Methods whereby such fields may be 
produced have been known since a very remote period—granula- 
tion was practised in Troy, in Crete, in Mycenae, in Egypt, in 
Etruria, and elsewhere in the ancient world—and have been 
applied by jewellers, in one land or another, until the present 
time. A discovery, by Signor Castellani, in the nineteenth cen- 

™ Cf. Rosenberg, op cit. 96 with fig. 167. 
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tury, of how to produce exceptionally minute grains of gold 
enabled him to make excellent, and often elaborate, reproductions 
of ancient Etruscan gold jewellery.! 

The ornamentation of metallic surfaces by means of grains of 
metals has been dealt with in great detail, in its technical, its his- 
torical, and its aesthetic aspects, with a wealth of photographic 
illustration (including many helpful magnifications), by Marc 
Rosenberg, in his valuable Granulation,? wherein appear descrip- 
tions (in half-tone and in text) of a number of the objects cited in 
this present paper. The close resemblances between the conven- 
tional designs on our casket and the un-enamelled areas of other 
objects belonging to what we may call the “Boabdil’ group are 
immediately evident, while a further link with that group is pro- 
vided by the lobed designs, in heavy wire, on the floor of the 
casket (pl. xLvi, a, 4) and on its lid (pl. xiv, 4; pl. xtvi, 2). For 
the peculiar filigree wreath-like ornament, in the two lobed panels 
of the lid (see pl. xvi, a [scale §}), I have found no parallel in that 
group. 

The nearest existing parallel to our casket whereof I have 
found record is a silver box (pl. xtv11, 4),3 used to contain a manus- 
cript of the Gospels, preserved in the monastery of Gelat 
(Ghélathi), not far from Rion, in Georgia. This box is orna- 
mented with floral designs, closely resembling those on our 
casket, and with designs of intertwined cords, in filigree set in 
granulated grounds;* on its top is a six-pointed star formed of 
two interlaced triangles, analogous to the designs in heavy wire 
on the floor of our casket; and (to judge from the photograph 
reproduced in our fig.) it has on its edges mouldings (though with- 
out the inverted crenellations) much like those along the lower 
edges of our casket. Consequently, I think, there need be but 
little doubt that the Gelat box is a member of the same group as 
our casket, and that it may reasonably be presumed to have been 
made by a craftsman—perhaps the’ very one who made that 
casket—of the Granadan Court. 

A somewhat similar silver box, adorned with small enamels and 
with filigree, but lacking granulated ornamentation, was shown in 
the exhibition of Spanish secular silverwork held in Madrid, some 

' Examples of his reproductions may be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

2 Cf. p. 210, #. 1, supra. In its sections I, II, and III are recorded, respectively, 
methods for producing the grains, for attaching them to the recipient, and for ar- 
ranging them in the situations wherein they are to be fixed. 

3 Reproduced from Kondakov, op. cit., fig. 40 (relevant text on 72 seg.). A small 
reproduction and some text are given by J. Mourier, L’Art au Caucase, Brussels, 
1912, 166. 

" Cf. Rosenberg, op. cit., fig. 1842, for a detail greatly magnified. 
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years ago, by the Sociedad Espafiola de Amigos del Arte.' It is 


very like the Gelat box in general form, though rather more’ 


squarish. The applied ornamentation on the front is damaged, 
and some portions of it look to be attempted restorations. This 
ornamentation, in applied filigree and opaque cloisonné enamels, 
consists in part of a large circle, of enamel in designs based on 
interlacing cords, set in a rectangular field of wire disposed in 
conventional scrolls, and in part of a border formed of wires 
arranged as Arabic (or simulated Arabic) words, repeated, and 
conventional designs, together with small circles of enamel in 
simple conventional designs. The back, which is merely chased, 
has as its central part a quadrangle enclosing a star formed of a 
pair of interlacing triangles (as on the Gelat box) and as its border 
a wide band whose design is based on horizontal and vertical 
broad strips closely interwoven like the strips of a basket. The 
Catdlogo attributes the box to a Hispano-arabic craftsman of the 
end of the fourteenth century—a period that I suspect to be 
somewhat too early. 

In the Treasury of Tréves Cathedral is a well-known casket? 
(see pl. xivi11)3 of silver-gilt, ornamented with applied filigree in 
designs which lead us immediately to associate it with our casket, 
and with granulation. On it, however, the granulation is used 
(see pl. xvi1, c, an enlarged detail of pl. x:viir) merely to accen- 
tuate, by its application to the surfaces of their wires, some of the 
principal motives of the decoration and not—as on our casket—for 
covering the grounds between designs executed in filigree; such 
ground-coverings are, instead, provided entirely by filigree, some 
of it most delicate. Excepting in the shapes of the lids there is, 
broadly speaking, a sort of family resemblance between the 
exterior of the Tréves casket and that of our casket—the two 
square crystal panels in the front of our casket seem to be reflec- 


' Cf. de Artfiiano, op. cit., no. 333. The box was at that time the property of D. 
Juan Lafora, of Madrid. The Catd/ogo reproduces, in its (unnumbered) eighteenth 
plate, both front and back, on a good scale but somewhat indistinctly. 

2 Cf. P. Weber, Der Domschatz zu Trier, Cologne, 1928, 16 and pl. x1 (fig. 15); 
L. Palustre and X. Barbier de Montault, Le Trésor de Tréves, Paris, 1886, 29 se9. 
and pl. xv (a view from a slightly different angle of that in our pl. xtvi1); E. Aus’m 
Weerth, Kunstdenkmaler des christlichen Mittelalters in dem Rheinland, Leipzig, 
1857-68, 82 and pl. ivi of ‘Atlas’ (fig. 1, front, and fig. 12, bottom; both in line- 
drawing which, although fairly exact in form, has not the same spirit as the actual 
ornamentation of the casket); Rosenberg, op. cit., figs. 181 (front view) and 183 
(enlarged detail), with text on the technique on p. 101; G. Migeon, Manue/ d'art 
musulman: Arts plastiques et industriels, ii, Paris, 1927, 18 seg. (very slight text) and 
fig. 221 (very small half-tone). . 

3 It is about 11 in. long, 74 in. wide, and 10 in. high, according to Aus’m 
Weerth’s drawings, which are stated to be full-size. 
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tions of the two square panels forming the front of the Tréves 
casket; the crystal panel in the lid of ours, a reflection of the 
similarly shaped top of the other, and the pyramidal crystals at the 
corners conceivably suggested by the circles on the front and 
back (I presume, although I have no record of the back) of the 
other’s lid; the border, plain where vertical, moulded where 
horizontal, of our. casket seems prefigured by the engraved border 
running all round the edges of the Tréves casket; the plain feet of 
our casket spread outward to slightly beyond the receptacle, just 
as do the lion-feet of the Tréves casket; and in the filigree of either 
casket we may see scrolls, more or less developed and making con- 
tacts with each other, and designs formed as if of interwoven cords." 

Although both the shape of the Tréves casket and its ornamen- 
tation suggest for it a date considerably earlier than the second 
half of the fifteenth century—which is the period to which it 
would seem that our casket should be attributed—yet the general 
(artistic as well as technical) resemblances I have pointed out 
appear to me to indicate a probability that the making of the 
Tréves casket did not, in reality, very long precede that of ours; 
I would suggest that there was an interval of about a century be- 
tween them. On the ground of style merely, I should be inclined 
to assign the Tréves casket to about the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century; a period which accords well with the record 
that it was given by the German Emperor Charles IV (1347-78) 
to Kuno von Falkenstein, archbishop (1362-88) of Tréves*— 
that is, between 1362 and 1378—while its excellent state of 
preservation suggests the probability that it was new, or almost so, 
when it was received by the archbishop. 

While the general shape of the Tréves casket corresponds to 
that of many other caskets made in Moslem Spain (as also in 
other Moslem lands of the time), generally of metal or of ivory or 
of wood,3 during a great part of the Middle Ages, the lobed 
form of the plates supporting the fastening on the front seems to 


' Similar designs may be seen on the enamelled copper ornament in the Nantes 
Museum (see pl. xi111, 2) and on the Metropolitan Museum’s stirrups (pl. xxi11, 4). 
How necessary it is to exercise caution in attempts to trace cultural connexions by the 
aid of parallelisms in designs is well exemplified by the presence—presumably due to 
traditionalism—on Tibetan metal-work of fairly recent manufacture of both the 
interlace (of an endless cord forming a square with twisted corners, with two endless 
cords crossing it) to be seen at the corners of the panels of the front of the Tréves 
casket, and a border formed of just such X-shaped flowers as form the edgings of that 
casket (cf. The Studio, xxxi [1904], 300). 

2 Cf. Weber, /oc. cit. 

3 A number of typical examples, ranging in date from the tenth century to about 
the fifteenth, have been reproduced by Ferrandis, op. cit., pls. v1, XIV, XVI, XIX, XXII— 
XXV, XXVIII—XXXI. 
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me to point to a fairly late date—one in, say, the second half of the 
fourteenth century, to which century might well be attributed also 
the little striding bird-monsters on those same plates—for the 
casket. Since similar bird-monsters appear not infrequently on 
non-Moslem western European metal-work of the fourteenth 
century, the presence of those on the Tréves casket seems to me 
to support a view that that casket was made, rather than in some 
purely Moslem land, in Spain, where at that time contacts between 
Moslem art and Christian constantly occurred, and by either a 
Moslem craftsman or one working under strong Moslem in- 
fluences. That view would seem to be to some extent supported 
also by the style of the little lion sejant above the lock, for that 
beast resembles fairly closely the forepart of a couched lion which 
forms part of a corbel in the fourteenth-century chapel of the 
Mosque at Cordova.! Furthermore, the spirals, of several turns, 
formed each by a pair of parallel wires enclosing between them 
short curls of wire, to be observed occupying much of the space 
between the knot-designs, may be matched fairly closely in 
Mudéjar art by—for example—decorative designs on the arch 
of the ‘Puerta del Perdon’ (dated a.p. 1377; that is, just about the 
period to which I should assign the casket) of the Cordova 
Mosque, and in the space above that arch.” 

In Saragossa Cathedral is a cylindrical ivory box,3 of a type 
whereof other examples are known, mounted in silver-gilt bands 
ornamented with designs and inscriptions in applied filigree.* 
The bands, as well as the box, appear to be Moslem Spanish of 
the fourteenth century.5 The inscriptions (conventional) and the 
designs are formed of pairs of parallel wires (single or twisted), 
just as are the knot-designs and the braid-designs on the Tréves 
casket, and they include (on the bands across the top) the same 
design of a pair of intertwined links having a small projection 
at each of its four re-entrant angles that appears ten times on the 
front of the Tréves casket.® Again, in the ivory of the Saragossa 

Cf. Kithnel, of. cit., pl. 83. 

2 Cf. ibid., pls. 80, 81. Such spirals are, however, as we shall see, by no means 


peculiar to fourteenth-century Mudéjar art; I cite them here merely as corroborative 
testimony. 

3 Cf. E. Bertaux, L’ Exposition Rétrospective d’ Art 1908, Saragossa, 1910, pl. 64 
(front and top), with text on p. 211; Las joyas de la Exposicién Histérico-Europea de 
Madrid 1892, pls. xxxxvi (front) and xxxxvii (top); Kihnel, op. cit., pl. 117 (front 
and top); Ferrandis. of. cit., pl. xxvi, with text on pp. 105 seg. 

4 Las joyas . . . 1892 speaks of these bands as in part enamelled; I do not know 
whether correctly or in error. 

5 Cf. Bertaux, /oc. cit. 

6 The pair of links appears, but without the little corner-projections, also in the 
band on the front of the Saragossa box. 
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box, in the bottommost row of ornamentation, the same four- 
strand braid appears that may be seen framing the panels of the 
front of the Tréves casket; and the eight-sectioned figures in the 
broad band of openwork in ivory round the body of the Saragossa 
box are to some extent paralleled by the six-pointed stars (made 
up of similarly shaped elements) in the corners of the panel- 
frames of the Tréves casket. A very similar cylindrical ivory box, 
of the Peytel Collection,! similarly includes the four-strand braid 
round its base, as well as the flower-like designs in the broad band 
of openwork ornament.? We may note (although without attach- 
ing much importance to the parallelism), in passing, that the line 
of little circles round the top of the receptacle of the Saragossa 
box, and the similar band similarly situated on the Peytel box, 
are paralleled on our casket by precisely analogous borders 
formed of tiny rings of wire. To my mind, the technique of the 
two ivory boxes is so like what we should expect of a translation 
of filigree into carved ivory, that it seems to me quite possible that 
the style of those boxes was inspired by filigree ornamentation. 

There is at Roncesvalles, in the Spanish province of Navarre, 
a silver casket,3 Mudéjar in workmanship, which, though it 
differs from the Tréves casket in a number of respects, yet shows 
enough likeness (see pl. xL1x, a) to that casket to make it worth 
citing here as evidence towards a Spanish attribution of the Tréves 
casket, rather than the (broadly) Russian one suggested by certain 
of that casket’s features. In general shape it is very like the 
Tréves casket, but it has a handle on top instead of a handle at 
either end; and it has for feet four little couched lions (in style 
much like, so far as may be judged from the photographs available, 

' Reproduced by G. Migeon, in Exposition des arts musulmans au Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris, 1903, pl. 7; and by Ferrandis, op. cit., pl. xxvu1. This box carries 
the name of a Moslem sovereign, who possibly was of Spain (cf. Ferrandis, op. cit. 
106). Its metal mounts are not of interest to us here. 

2 Several other boxes of this kind (including one in Toledo Cathedral) are known 
(cf. Bertaux, /oc. cit.; Ferrandis, op. cit. 107). Although one of them carries an in- 
scription containing the name of a certain Mameluke Sultan of Egypt and is in 
consequence datable about 1351-4 (cf. Bertaux, and Ferrandis, /oc cit.), the weight 
of evidence seems to favour a Spanish origin for at least the Saragossa and Peytel 
examples; for indeed the name of a Mameluke Sultan on one of the boxes of the kind 
need by no means indicate a general Egyptian origin for the group, since a box bear- 
ing his name might well have been sent to him from Moslem Spain—then in close 
touch with Egypt—or might have been carved in Egypt in imitation of a Spanish 
box, or (if the type originated in Egypt and not in Spain) a similar box might have 
served as model for the presumably Spanish ones. 

3 Cf. J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot, ‘Le Trésor de l’Abbaye de Roncesvaux’, in Gaz. 
des Beaux-Arts, 3 sér. xviii (1897), 206 seg. (with small half-tone reproduction on 
207). In the Victoria and Albert Museum are good photographs, of front and of one 
end (nos. §139—and 5140-1921). 
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the lion sejant on the Tréves casket), in place of the four lion- 
paws. Its ornamentation is of applied filigree, partly in strands of 
single wires, partly in strands of two wires twisted together. On 
the front of the casket this ornamentation includes two large 
circles, one on either side of the hasp, in each of which is a sort of 
eight-pointed star composed of two squares set at an angle to each 
other of 45°, and within each of these figures is an eight-pointed 
star surrounding a conventionalized eight-petalled flower. We 
may observe, as conceivably having some bearing on the matter, 
that something like parallels to these varieties of eight-pointed 
figures may be found in the intertwinings within the correspond- 
ing two circles on the Tréves casket: to the double-square, by 
connecting lines between the twists at the vertical extremities and 
the corresponding twists at their horizontal extremities and by a 
square formed by lines through the outermost bends of the vertical 
and of the horizontal strands; and to the star-form by drawing a 
line which would follow approximately the outward edge of the 
figure which would remain if we eliminated the four little terminal 
twists and the eight little terminal bends of the strands of either 
of those intertwinings. 

I have spoken above of close resemblances in technique and in 
details of decoration between, on the one hand, the Gelat box 
(see pl. xtvi1, 4) and the Tréves casket (see pl. xtvimm and 
pl. xLvir c), and certain objects in Russia on the other. Since such 
resemblances are observable also in the case of our casket, it will 
be well for us, in order to make the more certain that our casket is 
indeed of Spanish origin and not of Russian, to look into the 
matter of those somewhat, at first sight, surprising resemblances. 
Although it would be simple for us to ascribe them to Byzantine 
art as an inspirer of both Moslem Spain and southern Russia, | 
think that we might be wrong in doing so. 

The presence of the Gelat box in Georgia, far from Andalusia, 
is perhaps not so difficult to account for as might at first appear. 
It might well have been carried by some rich resident of Granada, 
Moslem or Jew, fleeing from the conquered kingdom, either 
when it fell or during the subsequent religious persecutions under 
Ferdinand and Isabella and under later Spanish sovereigns, to the 
hospitable lands then under Turkish rule. Again it might (but 
less probably, I think) have been made in one of those lands by 
a craftsman who had left Granada. A presumption that the box 
reached the Caucasus through Jewish, rather than through 
Moslem, migration is perhaps arguable on the grounds that the 
Jews of Boabdil’s Granada were rich,! that the edict ordering 
1 Cf. The Fewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘Granada’. 
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them to be expelled was signed less than three months after the 
capture of the city,! that great numbers of the Jews expelled from 
Spain were welcomed in Turkey and in the Turkish dominions,” 
and that in the Caucasus, where Jews seem to have been settled 
since long before the Christian era, there were very large Jewish 
populations.3 In the design of interlacing triangles, on the top of 
the box, there is perhaps a suggestion of Jewish ownership, 
because that design, although sometimes used by Moslems and, 
although more rarely, by Christians, was among Jews a very 
favourite diagram* and one to which magical efficacy was attri- 
buted. A possibility that the box may have been made in Georgia 
but by a Jewish refugee from Spain is suggested by the circum- 
stance that the Spanish Jews were accomplished goldsmiths, that 
the lead glass on whose comparatively low fusing-point depended 
the practicability of making a medieval enamel was known as 
‘Jewish’ glass, and that the particular kind of metal-work orna- 
menting the Gelat box is, as we have observed, commonly in- 
timately associated with enamels. 

Perhaps in some way related to the Gelat box is the metallic 
covering of a cap, in the Moscow ‘Armoury’, reputed to have 
belonged to Vladimir II, Monomach 1113-25, but possibly of 
somewhat later date. In this covering the metal plates—a part 
of one of which is reproduced in fig. 17—are ornamented with 
designs, in applied filigree, in forms (especially in the case of the 
spirals) much like those on our casket, and with the edges of some 
of its wire-formed designs granulated, but lacking granulation 
(excepting for a few grains irregularly scattered) of the fields. 
There are resemblances, too, between the ornamentation of the 
cap’s metal-work and that of the Tréves casket; e.g. in the 
‘ammonite’ spirals, made in both the cap and the casket of twisted 
strands between whose turns lie tiny curls of wire, and in the 
granulation of the wires whereof some of the principal designs are 
formed. If the cap actually is of the date to which its reputed 
origin would assign it, or even, as Rosenberg says, ‘perhaps, if not 
so old, of a date not much later’, the seeming resemblances 
between its designs and those of our casket and the Tréves casket 


' Ibid., loc. cit. Granada fell on 2nd January 1492 and the edict was signed on 
31st March 1492. 2 [bid., s.v. ‘Caucasus’. 3 Id. 

* For some Spanish examples of this diagram, cf. J. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Signum Salomonis, Lisbon, 1918 (reprinted from O Archeologo Portugués, xxiii 
[1918], nos. 1-12), pl. vi, figs. 77, 78, and pl. vit, figs. 80, 81. 

5 On these matters, cf. Hildburgh, op. cit. 48. 

® Reproduced by Kondakov, op. cit., pl. xx (in gilt and colours) ; and by Rosenberg, 
op. cit., fig. 180 (with enlarged detail in fig. 182), with text citing various references 
to it. 7 From Kondakov, Joc. cit., enlarged. 
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would appear somewhat difficult to account for, unless perhaps 
either by parallelism brought about by similarities in technical 
conditions, or through origin in a common root for the details (cf. 
pp. 230—1 infra) and possibly also the technique, involved. 
There is clear evidence, of the importation into Russia of 





Fic. 1. Detail of cap: Russian: date uncertain. 





Spanish silversmith’s work, in a silver dish preserved in the 
Troitska Monastery. With a broad border embossed with wood- 
woses hunting fantastic animals and birds in a forest,? it is of a 
kind, whereof a considerable number have survived,3 made in 
southern Spain at the end of the middle ages. That ordinary 
trade was carried on between Spain of that period and southern 
Russia seems—since refugees are unlikely to carry their pottery 
with them—to be indicated by a number of fragments of Hispano- 
arabic majolica found at Theodosia,‘ in the Crimea, not far from 
the Caucasus. 

On the other hand, there are also in the Troitska Monastery a 
number of pieces of what seems clearly to be Russian silversmiths’ 
work, which in their technique and in various elements of their 
designs bear a curiously close resemblance to some of the pre- 


1 The “Trdéitzko-Sérgiyevskaya Lavra’ (the “Trinity Monastery of St. Sergius’), 
about 44 miles from Moscow. Founded in 1340, it is ‘the richest, the most distin- 
guished, and historically the most important convent in Russia’, with the exception of 
‘the old and famous Lavra at Kiev’ (cf. Baedeker’s Russia, 1914, 325). 

2 Photograph no. 57.137, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

3 Several are in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

4 Cf. E. von Stern, Theodosia und seine Keramik, Odessa (and Frankfurt a.M.), 
1906, pl. 1x, nos. 91, 93, 98. I am indebted for this reference to our fellow Mr. A. 
Van de Put. 
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sumably Spanish objects discussed above. Thus, two ikons, whose 
painted portions depict respectively the Virgin and Child and a 
male saint,! are in part covered each with a sheet of metal chased 
or stamped with just such scrolls as appear, but in filigree, on the 
Tréves casket—that is, of ‘ammonite’ form with tiny curls filling 
the spaces between the pairs of lines. Again, an ikon whose 
painted portion depicts the Head of Christ,? has a metallic 
covering ornamented with applied filigree including ‘ammonite’ 
spirals whose spaces are filled with tiny wire rings—a not un- 
common element of applied filigree, but one worth noting here 
because they appear also on the sword at Cassel (cf. p. 215, #. 1, 
supra) andin the borders of our casket. These three ikons are 
attributed to the late fifteenth century or the early sixteenth; that 
is, to a period slightly later than that of Boabdil’s sword and the 
objects presumably associable with it. Then, too, filigree, whose 
wires seemingly are either beaded or have had granulation applied 
to them, in ‘ammonite’ spirals exactly like those on the Tréves 
casket, appears in a detail comprising some engraved Russian 
lettering which is given in pl. 1 of Description de l’orfévrerie de la 
ci-devant Troizkaia Sergieva Lavra,3 where it is called ‘Russian 
medieval ornament’. In pl. x of that same bock is reproduced a 
book-cover, there attributed to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, on which is a symbolic Crucifixion-scene within a lobed 
frame of almost the same shape, excepting that its central lobes 
are pointed instead of rounded, as those made of thick wire on the 
top of our casket (see pls. xiv, 4, xLvul, a). 

Curiously, the closest resemblance I have found, among the 
ikons of the Troitska Monastery, to the decoration of the Tréves 
casket appears more probably to have been made in the sixteenth 
century than in the fifteenth. This ikon is a painting of the Head 
of Christ covered in part by metal ornamented with applied 
filigree which is formed largely of twisted or of beaded wires. 
The filigree (see for detail pl. xix, 2*) includes a number of 
‘ammonite’ spirals, in somewhat degenerated form, and a number 
of two-link ‘knots’ having, like those on the front of the Tréves 
casket and those on the metal mounts on the top of the Saragossa 
box, little projections in their external angles. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation for the presence of 
Spanish objects, and possibly Spanish influence as well, in the 
Troitska Monastery, even though it be far to the north of the 


1 Photographs nos. 57.207 and 57.159, in the V. and A. Museum. 

2 V.and A. Museum photograph no. 57.147. 

3 By Yu. A. Olsufev; text in Russian, with ‘List of Plates’ in French. 
+ Reproduced from V. and A. Museum photograph no. 57.201. 
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Caucasus and in the interior of Russia. Jews had lived in Georgia 
since the destruction of the first Temple, and the spread of Juda- 
ism among the Chazars, in the first half of the eighth century, 
‘rendered the entire region of the lower Don, the Volga, and the 
Dnieper especially attractive to Jewish settlers’.! Perhaps even in 
the thirteenth century, when, after having been rich and powerful 
in Andalusia, the Spanish Jews were persecuted under the 
Almohades,? some of them may have gone to that region. It 
would have been but natural for the Jews to have carried their 
trading activities northwards through the valleys of those great 
rivers; and that this did actually occur appears to be vouched for 
by documentary evidence, dating from 1471, showing that Jews 
were in Muscovite Russia at that time, and by the seeming lack 
of restrictions, in the late fifteenth century, with regard to the 
residence in Moscow itself of wealthy and influential Jews.3 It is 
easy to believe, therefore, that the trade which appears to have 
been conducted in the fifteenth century between Spain and 
southern Russia, supplemented by the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain at the end of that century, should have brought Spanish 
objects and Spanish Jewish goldsmiths into the rich and active 
parts of Muscovite Russia. 

While the ‘ammonite’ spirals to be seen on both the Tréves 
casket and on the ikons I have cited, and on the Monomach’s cap, 
suggest the probability of some direct relationships between those 
objects, we cannot, unfortunately, be at all sure that the relation- 
ships are in fact direct ones. Spirals closely similar to those in 
question occur in Persian metal-work, some of it dated consider- 
ably earlier than even the middle of the fourteenth century; and 
from Persia such spirals might easily have travelled to both 
Moslem Spain and southern Russia. On a silver salver, recorded 
as made for the Sultan Alp Arslan in a.p. 1066, there are spirals 
whose convolutions are adorned with little leaves and tiny curls ;# 
and spirals adorned with tiny curls may be seen on a brass bowl, 
engraved and inlaid with silver and gold, of the fourteenth 
century,5 and on an engraved brass candlestick of the seventeenth 
century.© Nevertheless, the occurrence of such spirals in the 
metal-work of Russian ikons presumably attributable to the late 
fifteenth century and the early sixteenth—that is, to just the 

1 Cf. Fewish Encyclopedia, x, 518, s.v. ‘Russia’. 

2 Cf. ibid. vi, 80, s.v. ‘Granada’. 

3 Ibid. x, 519. 

4 Cf. A.U. Pope and P. Ackerman, 4 Survey of Persian Art, Oxford University 
Press, 1939, vi, pl. 1348. The salver is in the Boston (U.S.A.) Museum of Fine Arts. 


5 Ibid. pl. 1369. The bowl is in one of the Berlin museums. 
© Jd., pl. 1384. Object is in the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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period of the main influx of the Jews from Spain—suggests 
rather that they were derived at first-hand from the West, and not 
directly from earlier Persian sources. Since Persian art influenced 
that of Moslem Spain, it would seem possible that the decorative 
applications of spirals filled with tiny curls came to Spain from 
Persia, and subsequently went eastward again with the Jews 
expelled from the Moslem regions of Spain. As spirals analogous 
to the Persian ones had much—as well as comparatively little— 
earlier appeared in art of more Westerly origins, it would be 
unwise for us to accept such spirals as evidences of direct con- 
nexions, excepting where they occur as elements of a design- 
complex which as a whole is, more or less, analogous to the 
design-complexes in which we are interested. Again, it would 
also seem possible that the filigree spirals of Spain were of in- 
dependent, and purely native, origin—translations, into filigree, 
of scrolls of architectural ornament which themselves were based 
on Late Classical plastic decoration. 

On balance, I am inclined to regard our casket and the Gelat 
box as unquestionably Spanish of about the third quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and the Tréves casket as almost certainly 
Spanish of about a century earlier; the Troitska Monastery’s 
ikons as most probably strongly influenced by the work of Spanish 
goldsmiths of the second half of the fifteenth century; and the 
Monomach’s cap (if it be rightly attributable to the twelfth 
century or the thirteenth) as made under Persian influence rather 
than under Spanish. But the troublous histories of the peoples 
and the times involved in these questions render injudicious fixed 
views concerning them, and consequently the opinions I have 
expressed are—to some extent in relation to the Tréves casket, 
and certainly in respect of the ikons and the cap—frankly tenta- 
tive. 








Votes 


Another Bronze Age Beaker from Leicestershire.\—Mr. F. Cottrill com- 
municates the following: —In November 1863 the Rev. J. H. Hill exhibited 
to the Leicestershire Archaeological Society drawings of a flint axe and of 
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Beaker from Noseley, Leics. (4) 


two pieces of pottery found some time previously at Noseley, Leicestershire, 
and then in the possession of Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bt.; ‘judging from the 
ornamentation of the pottery, as shown in the drawings, it would belong to 
the Early British period, being chiefly composed of zigzags and parallel 
lines’ (Leics. Arch. Soc. Trans. ii, 275).2 The drawings and the flint axe are 


1 Beakers from Knipton and the Melton Mowbray district in this County have 
been published in the Journal (xv, 59; xvii, 71). 
2 V.C.H. Leics.i, 171, 176, misreads this note as referring to two pots. 
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not now forthcoming, but there can be little doubt that the pottery was 
identical with some sherds kept until recently at Noseley Hall. These have 
now been presented by Lady Hazlerigg to Leicester Museum (accession 
number: 50.1940), and they are seen to represent a large early Bronze Age 
beaker of the A type. The base is missing, but the remains—about one half 
of the neck and parts of the body—indicate an original height of about g in., 
while the diameter of the body would be about 6} in. The neck is slightly 
incurved at the top and rises from the ovoid body at a definite constriction, 
but the fact that this is fairly high up shows that the beaker cannot be put 
among the earliest of its type. The walls are about 6 mm. thick, and the 
ware is normal, being light brown with a black core and having a good even 
surface smoothed to a low polish. The elaborate decoration, consisting of 
firmly impressed lines made with notched tools, shows minor irregularities 
but is carefully executed. On the neck is a reserved bar chevron, with most 
of the triangles of the ground filled with lines parallel to their sides; above 
this is a band of chevron and a band of zigzag between borders of oblique 
lines. On the body is a band of lozenges and triangles with a border and a 
plain band above, while below another plain band is a band of chevron and 
a band of filled pendent and erect triangles. 

No details of discovery are recorded, and the beaker may have come from 
either a burial or a habitation site. 

Noseley, 10 miles ESE. of Leicester, lies at a height of 400-500 ft. O.D., 
and from it a stream flows to join the Welland 43 miles to the SSE. From 
the Welland to the Lincoln Edge stretch the uplands of east Leicestershire, 
formed by the much eroded western edge of the Jurassic escarpment. The 
limestone and ironstone areas at their northern end could be approached from 
the Wash by the Slea and the headwaters of the Witham—hence many A 
beakers found in ironstone quarries on the Lincoln—Leicester boundary.? 
South of this the uplands, although rising to heights above 600 ft., are much 
encumbered by boulder clay, while in the valleys liassic clays are exposed 
and the intervening areas of ironstone and of glacial sand and gravel are dis- 
continuous. Hence the beaker people probably reached the Noseley district 
directly from the Wash by the Welland rather than overland from the 
Witham. It is true that the Noseley pot is comparable in size and neck- 
decoration with that from Knipton, but equally good parallels have been 
found in the settlement at Peterborough, where the Nene and the Welland 
are only a few miles apart.2 It is to be expected that future discoveries will 
emphasize the use made of the Welland by the early Bronze Age invaders, 
and in the meantime attention may be directed to a cist containing a con- 
tracted burial found in 1869 under the church at Stonton Wyville, a parish 
adjoining Noseley on the SE., as it appears to belong to this period.3 Farther 


' Arch. Fourn. xc, 124. 2 Archaeologia, \xii, figs. on pp. 337-9- 

3 Leics. Arch. Soc. Trans.iv,7. The cist, 3 ft. 6 in. long, was constructed of iron- 
stone slabs on one side and rubble on the other, with two slabs for the cover; it was 
roughly boat-shaped, and so might be compared with a larger early Bronze Age 
grave at Frocester, Gloucs. (Soldier’s Grave, Proc. Prehist. Soc. iv, 214). With the 
skeleton was a large quantity of charcoal and ashes (cf. Mortimer, Forty Years 
Researches, xl, and a beaker burial at Cassington, Oxon., 4atig. Fourn. xiv, 274). 
VOL. XXI R 
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up the Welland, between Market Harborough and Lubenham, was found a 
partly polished flint axe with incurved sides,! an early Bronze Age type per- 
haps imitating the expanding edge of the contemporary flat bronze axes. 
Flint axes of this distinctive form are found in East Anglia,? and with flint 
daggers and handled beakers they appear to have travelled therefrom to 
south and central Wales, perhaps by the Warwickshire Avon.+ Near North 
Kilworth the headstream of the Avon is less than 2 miles from that of the 
Welland, and Bronze Age pots found there in 1865 were almost certainly 
beakers.5 

From the headwaters of the Welland the early Bronze Age immigrants 
could proceed in more than one direction. A contracted burial at Broughton 
Astley, perhaps accompanied by a flint dagger,® and an inhumation with a 
flat bronze knife-dagger at Abbey Park Road, Leicester,? attest colonization 
of the Soar valley, though whether from the Welland or the Trent is not 
certain. To the south-west the ironstone escarpment led to the beaker 
settlements of the Upper Thames district.8 West of the Jurassic zone some 
penetration of the forested claylands of the west midlands could be effected 
along tracts of glacial gravels and other dry soils. These and their relation to 
prehistoric distributions have been studied by Shotton, who describes them as 
extending down the Avon and north- westwards therefrom to Staffordshire 
and northwards to Charnwood Forest.9 Flint axes with incurved sides from 
Cliffe Hill!° and Ratby?! on the south side of Charnwood recall the one found 
near Market Harborough, and in the late Bronze Age the Welland may 
have been a gateway to the midlands for other immigrants from the east, 
who are represented by bucket-urns found at Baginton in Warwickshire? 
and Barwell in Leicestershire. !3 


Two cruciform brooches from Islip, Northants.—The following is commu- 
nicated by Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A.: These two brooches found many years 


' Unpublished: in Leicester Museum. 

2 Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, figs. 22, 35, 36; Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Ang. v, 
79; Antig. Fourn. xi, 57. 

3 History of Carmarthenshire, i (1935), 52; Arch. Camb., 1934, 181 (Tylwch, 
near Llanidloes). I am indebted to Dunning for these references. 

4 The Avon route has been suggested for handled beakers by Fox, Arch. Camd. 
1925, 23; cf. Antig. Fourn. xv, 282. A flint axe with expanding edge was found 
near Alcester (Birmingham Arch. Soc. Trans. \iii, 44). 

5 Leics. Arch. Soc. Trans. iii, 111; human bones were found near to them. Other 
Bronze Age finds on the upper Welland are a number of cinerary urns at Market 


Harborough (Nichols, History of Leics. ii, 486 and pl. rxxxu) and a hoard of 


socketed axes, gouges and chisels at Husbands Bosworth (i4/d. iii, pl. cx). 

6 Leics. Arch. Soc. Trans. xiv, 176. 

7 Evans, Bronze Implements, 231. 

8 Oxoniensia, iii, 7. 

9 Coventry Nat. Hist. and Scientific Soc. Proc., May 1938, 184. He cites a Graig 
Llwyd axe found near Coventry (éid., Jan. 1935, 116) and other material as suggest- 
ing a direct connexion with North Wales. 

10 V.C.H. Leics. i, pl. opposite p. 170. 
1! Unpublished; on loan to Leicester Museum. 
12 Antig. Fourn., xviii, 412. 13, Leics. Arch. Soc. Trans. xviii, 181. 
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Bronze cruciform brooch from Islip, Northants. (}) 
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Bronze cruciform brooch from Islip, Northants. (}) 
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ago at Islip, Northants, and belonging to a series of Anglo-Saxon objects 
preserved at Drayton House, Kettering, have, by the kind permission’ of 
Colonel Stopford-Sackville and through the good offices of Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick and Mr. E. B. Barnard, been submitted to me for examination. 
They seem to me to merit a brief report. Not all Anglo-Saxon communities 
could boast the wealth of Sutton Hoo or Eastern Kent. For the most part 
their possessions were of humbler sort, mere bronze, sometimes gilt to ape 
the nobler metal, but even so were valued and often repaired after a breakage. 
These repairs are frequently seen among the cruciform brooches, a foot 
snapped off and mended by riveting a reinforcing plate behind, and similarly 
with a knob, though here at times a new knob has had to be substituted for a 
lost one. But it is rare to meet with specimens like the two Islip brooches, 
which are not true cases of repair, but are make-ups of broken jewellery, 
selected possibly from a craftsman’s box and joined together to supply some 
less particular customer. 

The first (pl. 1), the simpler of the two, is primarily an example of Aberg’s 
group IV, ata fairly early stage, with simple rectangular wings. “The knobs 
have a rounded outline, but are quite flat, only the neck of the knob retaining 
some curve in the moulding. This applies to two of the knobs, which are 
original; the third is an addition, part of the make-up, and imitates the older 
knobs reasonably closely in outline, but is much flatter, the neck being a mere 
tang with two thin ridges counterfeiting the mouldings. The bronze shows a 
dirty brownish-green patina, such as may form on an object in that metal, 
which has been subjected to the preservative contact of the human hand. 
The foot has quite another story. In the first place it is a late example of 
Aberg’s group II, the head well-moulded, and with swollen nostrils, and in 
addition a terminal ring (broken), from which may have hung a pendent piece 
of bronze or a chain joining a pair. It has been secured to the rest of the 
brooch by two rivets, the left-hand one of which has also served to secure a 
catch for the pin behind, in substitution for the original catch which had 
been broken off. The workman did not trouble to file the stump level with 
the horizontal plane of the foot, but contented himself with cutting a slit in 
the upper end of the substitute foot, and using the stump as an additional 
support to the repair. The new catch is consequently not fixed on the median 
line. ‘The patina of the foot is quite different from that of the upper part; it 
is a dull, powdery green, minutely pitted, exactly the class of patina that a 
piece of bronze taken from a store of old metal and used for a repair might 
be expected to take, if before burial it had not received the protective varnish 
which handling gives. In the Drayton House collection is another brooch 
(unbroken) with flat knobs and wings at a rather more advanced stage, and 
furnished with large swollen nostrils and flat triangular snout which mark 
the artistically downward course of the cruciform brooch.' Inthe Ashmolean 
Museum (1909, 239) there is a pair from Barrington, Cambs. (Aberg, group 
IV, no. 142), which have knobs akin to those of the repaired Islip brooch. 

The second brooch (pl. 1) belongs to Aberg’s group V, that which I have 
termed florid. It is numbered by Aberg 223a, and, as he remarks, is a 


 Aberg, group IV, no. 174. 
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simpler version of his fig. 86, a brooch from Sleaford. Actually it is more 
like the well-known brooch from Sporle, Norfolk. He speaks of the foot as 
broken, but had not appreciated that a broken foot shown in the same 
photograph at Northampton Museum had been used to remake this brooch. 
I find in my own notes, made many years ago, that I have queried the 
association. Examination of the originals has confirmed my surmise, since 
both pieces retain remains of an iron rivet by which they were joined. To 
the foot I am unable to cite an exact parallel; it is not unlike what one could 
conceive the foot of the Sleaford brooch to have been at an earlier stage in its 
evolution. -It again is an addition from a box of odd bits, for the upper 
portion through which the rivet has passed shows chasing along its edge, 
bruised and flattened in the process of securing it to the upper part of the 
brooch. 

Though the upper part is reminiscent of the Sporle brooch, there is a still 
closer parallel, in a single knob found along with a fragment of the foot of a 
large square-headed brooch of the Haslingfield type, in a plain cremation-urn 
of sharp-shouldered, globose shape at Girton, Cambs., in 1881. (Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge; Girton College Loan Collection.) 
The association of the two types is interesting, because on my two maps figs. 
16 and 18,! where in each case the types are marked by crosses (+), it will 
be seen that in their diffusion from their East Anglian homeland they 
followed different roads, suggesting that they are not absolutely contem- 
poraneous. While the Sporle or Girton type moves westwards—Upton 
Snodsbury, Worcs., is its outer limit—contributing to the evolution of the 
Midland florid forms, the Haslingfield type hardly moves away from an area 
round Cambridge, except to send out two outliers into Rutland along the 
road to the north, as first heralds of other types of square-headed brooches 
that were diffused farther afield in the same direction. 

The existence of composite material such as these brooches represent in- 
duces a wonder how the material came to be available. These large brooches 
are fairly stout in fabric, and could hardly break except under greater violence 
than one would expect them to be subjected to in normal conditions. To 
suggest how such breakages occurred falls outside the scope of archaeological 
conjecture, but they do seem to throw a little light on the manners of the 
time, such as that pictured in the treatment of women recorded now and then 
in the later saga-literature, or on the temperament of the women them- 
selves. 


The Scunthorpe Bowl_—Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary, communicates 
the following note: Through the kindness of Mr. H. E. Dudley, Curator of 
the Scunthorpe Museum, I am able to publish photographs and a description 
of the bronze hanging-bowl found in May 1939 on the edge of Manton 
Common, between Scunthorpe and Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, and 
presented to the Scunthorpe Museum by Mr. G. Bletcher of Greetwell 
Hall. There is no exact information regarding the circumstances of the dis- 
covery, but Mr. Dudley informs me that the bowl was found by workmen 
digging for sand, and that it was reported to have been wrapped in a cloth 
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a. Scunthorpe hanging-bowl, exterior " 
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4. Scunthorpe hanging-bowl, side view 
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4. Scunthorpe hanging-bowl: prints, escutcheons, and other mounts 
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and to have been an isolated find. ‘The sand-pit is on the western side of 
the Scunthorpe-Kirton road close to B.M. 198.8 opposite Aldham Plant- 
ation on O.S. 6 in. sheet xxvii. N.W. 

The bowl measures 10-2 in. in diameter and is 4 in. high. The solid rim 
isa thickening of the wall of the bowl beaten toa flat surface, 0-2 in. wide, 
that slopes inwards. ‘There were originally three escutcheons of which two 
hooked discs survive, both of the same pattern and measuring 2-1 in. in 
diameter. In the complete escutcheons, as is plainly shown by the scars on 
the side of the bowl, the discs were surrounded by an outer ring and a set 
of three ornamental bronze mouldings like little buttons; but all the rings 
are missing and only one of the buttons is left. The remaining complete hook 
has a zoomorphic head of the type of the hooks on the Baginton bowl 
(Antig. Fourn. xv, pls. x1, x11). The escutcheons have a border of hanging 
peltae reserved in bronze against red enamel (or a linked loop design in 
enamel). ‘The central ornament is an equal-armed cross in a circle, the 
quadrants containing a pattern of three leaves in bronze against a red enamel 
field: the outer border of the circle and the arms of the cross are filled with 
blue and white mosaic glass, in the border an irregular cable-pattern, and 
in the arms a very muddled and indistinguishable (?) foliate pattern. The 
tying matrix for this blue and white glass includes patches of red and yellow 
chequer. 

The interior print is, complete with its outer ring, 2°5 in. in diameter. 
No enamel remains. The ring has grooved flanks and bears six groups of 
three circular pits, all empty save one which contains a rosette of millefiori 
glass done in white with a red centre on a blue ground. The main disc has 
an empty central perforation; its principal ornament is a thin scroll-pattern 
in reserved bronze that curls into four big circular loops filled with blue glass 
that in each case is studded with three millefiori rosettes of the same colours 
as the one just described in the outer ring. Surrounding this inner field is an 
applied bronze band, lightly grooved, and outside this is a border with a 
running spiral, the loops of which contain a millefiori rosette in the same 
colours. 

The print on the bottom of the bowl is of the same size and had a similar 
outer ring, of which only a fragment now remains; the border contains the 
running spiral in bronze against a background of red enamel, but the glass 
in the loops is a chequer pattern either of blue and white or blue and yellow. 
Inside are two rings of red enamel containing little squares of mosaic glass 
in the same colours, and in the centre is a large and handsome square of 
mosaic made up of yellow crosses with a red middle on a blue ground. 

In both prints the border is a separate ring of metal soldered to the inner 
disc. Both had the joint covered by an applied bronze band, but only one of 
these remains, and this is now mounted on the interior print, though in the 
photograph of the detached pieces (pl. L111, d) it is shown resting on the print 
now on the bottom of the bowl. When the bowl was first photographed 
(Naturalist, 1939, 1 Nov., p. 281), this bottom print was shown lying on the 
inside of the bowl; but there was no doubt after cleaning and examination in 
the British Museum that it had in fact come from underneath the bowl. 
The bowl was probably made in the seventh century, and belongs to the 
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‘Celtic’ group made, as I think, in the midland or eastern provinces of this 
country (Antiquity, xiv, 1940, pp. 30, 31). 


The Iron Age Horseshoe.—Dr. Gordon Ward, F.S.A., sends the following 
reply to Mr. Ward Perkins’s paper in the last number of this Fournal (xxi, 
144): In his criticism of my essay on this subject Mr. Ward Perkins quotes 
as “The most serious ground for dispute’ my alleged assertion that *A limiting 
date for the “Iron Age” type is to be sought in the eleventh or early twelfth 
century’. I made no such assertion. My actual words were ‘Its various 
characteristic features were slowly modified during succeeding centuries, but 
they were not finally lost until about the 12th or 13th century a.p.” The 
limiting date stressed by Mr. Ward Perkins was that suggested for a single 
sub-type only. In this instance he doubtless fell into unintentional error, but 
I find it less easy to explain away his omission of the italicized words in the 
following quotation from my article: “There is no harm in conjecturing, so 
long as one realizes the pitfalls of the process, that the whole of these West 
Orchard shoes were lost in the ford during the building of the great Minster of 
Leofric and Godiva.’ No one reading his condemnation of the mutilated 
sentence could suppose that I had obviously realized as fully as himself the 
fallacies of mere conjecture, and far less that his own ‘archaeological dating’ 
was every bit as speculative. Consider, for example, his confident dating of 
the Pevensey horseshoe as ‘mid-twelfth century’. It was found in the silting 
of a ditch dug through a well-known Roman and Saxon occupation site. 
How can Mr. Ward Perkins know what age it was when it fell into that 
ditch? Is the watch in my pocket necessarily no older than the pocket itself, 
or the potsherd which slipped into my asparagus bed coeval with the aspara- 
gus? Nor is his dating of the Folkestone shoe fragments any more felicitous, 
Some of these were found in the actual substance of an earthwork occupied, 
and perhaps built, in the time of King Stephen. One horseshoe nail was 
actually adherent to a piece of pottery of pre-Conquest date. I have no pre- 
sent opportunity for consulting references, but my remembrance is that the 
excavator Pitt-Rivers considered that the makers of the earthwork must 
have incorporated the remains of a tumulus in their new walls. Mr. Ward 
Perkins dates the horseshoe fragments without hesitation as ‘12th century’. 
But they may equally well have been of the age of the pottery. Since both 
of us seem to find conjecture an inevitable ingredient of an archaeological 
paper, it remains only to be decided whether it ought to be open or con- 
cealed. I retain my preference for the former variety. 


Belgic Pottery from St. Albans.—Mrr. Philip Corder, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: In June 1940, during the digging of an air-raid shelter 
behind his house at 8 Salisbury Avenue, St. Albans, Mr. A. H. Simmons dis- 
covered the group of Belgic pottery which is the subject of this note. No 
structure was revealed by the excavation, but charcoal, occupation earth, and 
some pieces of daub pointed to the presence of a habitation site in the vicinity. 
The site lies a little to the north of the road from St. Albans to Hatfield, on 
the opposite side of the City from Verulamium, and about three miles dis- 
tant from the Belgic settlement in Prae Wood. 
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Belgic Pottery from St. Alban’s. (4) 
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Imported Italic and South Gaulish ware, butt-beakers and girth-beakcrs 
are not included in the group, and only one fragment of an imported terra 
nigra plate occurs. ‘This last, however, differentiates the group from the 
pottery at Wheathampstead (Verulamium, p. 149), where all these types are 
absent, and points to a date subsequent toc. 10 B.c. Yet several vessels show 
closer resemblance to pottery from Wheathampstead than to the earliest 
deposits at Prae Wood (zbid., pp. 151-76), which are not likely to be much 
later than the first decade of the first century a.p. The group is, however, too 
small for much significance to be attached to the scarcity of imported wares. 
Moreover, allowance must be made for the ‘very considerable local time-lag 
in the abandonment of old pottery-forms’ noted at Lockleys, Welwyn 
(Antiq. Fourn. xviii, p. 367), some six miles distant. In the uncertainty of our 
present state of knowledge all that can be said is that the group is pre- 
Claudian. 

Description of Illustration 


. Large storage-jar of orange-brown ware, sometimes fired grey or black on the 
surface. The rim and neck are smoothed and dark grey. The neck has a slight 
ripple or flattened cordon at its junction with the shoulder, around which is a 
wavy combed line of four parallel grooves. The body is covered with curved 
oblique furrows. Such large jars are characteristic of Belgic sites and were in 
use both before and for some time after the Roman Conquest. This vessel has 
a less developed roll-rim and a higher shoulder than Prae Wood type 60 a and 
4. The rippled outline of the shoulder, a feature lacking on the Prae Wood 
jars, is found regularly at Wheathampstead (types 23-5). 

. Brittle, soft, reddish-brown ware with smooth ,‘soapy’ surface. A shallow cordon 
at the junction of neck and body. This bowl closely resembles Wheathamp- 
stead type 10, and less closely Prae Wood type 42. The base has not been 
restored, as there is just the possibility that the vessel had a pedestal like Swarling 
type 3. Another sherd showed the rim and shoulder of a very similar vessel. 

. Similar but smaller. The ware is brown to grey, and contains flecks of black 
matter. The smooth grey surface has partly perished. Traces of soot remain 
on the outside. Cf. Prae Wood type 70, Colchester type 222 (unpublished). 

. The most finished vessel of the group. Brown ware with polished black surface 
on rim and neck. The broad cordons or ripples on the upper part of the vessel 
are well marked. Soot adheres to this part. Cf. Wheathampstead type 8. A 
poorer and later development is seen in Prae Wood type 44, where the cordons 
have become the merest ripple and the whole jar is heavier and weaker in form. 

. Small carinated cup in smooth dark brown ware with a ‘soapy’ surface. Cf. 
Wheathampstead type 9, Prae Wood type 37. 

. Cooking-pot in reddish-brown to black ware, rather soft. Smoothed on the 
plain rim and neck. The body is pitted and roughened, and has occasional 
horizontal scratchings, but no regular furrows. Sooted externally. Cf. Prae 
Wood types 61 and 62. 

. Reddish-brown ware, very soft and friable, but with smooth ‘soapy’ surface. 
The rim and broad cordon on the shoulder resemble Prae Wood type 452. 

. Small jar in soft brown ware closely resembling that of No. 6. It has deep 
grooves around the shoulder. It is unusually small for a vessel of this type. Cf. 
Prae Wood types 61 a-f. 

. Part of the base and raised foot-stand of a large Belgic platter. It is in soft 
light-grey imported Belgic fabric with its smooth surface largely perished. No 
part of the rim was found. The foot-stand is functional. 





Obituary Notice 


Lt.-Col. William Hawley, elected 5th Fune 1902, died 7th April 1941. 
William Hawley will always be associated in our minds with what in the now 
lengthening perspective of years may be called the second period of the 
Society’s field work, comprising the excavation of Old Sarum and of Stone- 
henge. The first period covers the twenty years from 1888 to 1908, and 
was devoted to the systematic clearing of the site of the Roman town of 
Silchester, with which the names of Hope, Stephenson, and Fox will ever be 
connected. It was in its time a great work; to say that it would be done 
differently to-day is only to emphasize the progress in the technique of 
excavation which we have lived to see. When in 1909 a beginning was made 
at Old Sarum, Hawley was put in charge and proved an ideal man for the 
post. His training in the Royal Engineers had developed the orderly and 
accurate habits of mind with which nature had endowed him, and with many 
years of experience already behind him, he took up his work for the Society 
with such competence and thoroughness that Old Sarum, in spite of its pre- 
dominantly medieval aspect, became a meeting-place for excavators of all 
kinds. For those who were privileged to take a share in the work the wooden 
excavation hut at Old Sarum will ever be a pleasant memory. Hawley was 
the most modest and self-effacing of men, generous to a fault and greatly 
appreciative of competence in others, being himself skilled in all manner of 
ways. From the workshop at his home at Figheldean came a series of neatly 
made ‘gadgets’ which he was wont to present to his friends and fellow 
workers; his own excavating tools were as ingenious, neat, and clean as their 
owner. Even the iron bar he used for sounding seemed to have special 
qualities, so that his colleagues would credit it with the power of distinguish- 
ing between a silver and a bronze coin, buried a yard in the ground. At Old 
Sarum the excavation triumvirate was Hawley, Hope, and Montgomerie, 
but when in 1919 work shifted to Stonehenge Hawley was entirely respon- 
sible for the conduct of operations and so continued till 1926, when about 
half the area of the great monument had been explored, the rest being pur- 
posely left for the investigators of a later generation. It is not too much to say 
that in his seven years’ work at Stonehenge Hawley revolutionized our 
knowledge of this famous monument, which has been the subject of so many 
confident and mutually destructive theories. He has contributed a mass of 
careful and accurate observations, set down with characteristic clearness and 
absence of dogmatism, which will be a guide to all who may in future take up 
the work where he has left it. —The summary of his observations is set down 
in the Antiquaries Fournal for April 1928, pp. 173-6, and ends with a simple 
sentence which brings our old friend before us so fully and piquantly that it 
may serve to end this record: ‘What I say is merely conjecture, and it is to be 
hoped that future excavators will be able to throw more light on [Stone- 
henge] than I have done.’ 








Reviews 


Alabaster Tombs of the pre-Reformation period in England. By Artuur 
Garpner, M.A., F.S.A. 936. Pp. xix-+103. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 


In view of the importance of the alabaster tombs in the history of English 
medieval sculpture it is surprising that this should be the first book to be 
devoted to them. One is thankful that Mr. Gardner has not been fore- 
stalled by someone less well equipped for the task. 

The subject is a compact one. It exactly corresponds in point of time to 
the two centuries during which the Perpendicular style of architecture pre- 
vailed in England. During this period the alabastermen set the pattern for 
English monumental sculpture and supplied most of its surviving examples. 
Their work exemplifies within its compass the restraint and discipline of this 
very English style, together with an unaffected medieval enjoyment of 
ornamental detail. 

Since the publication of Sir William St. John Hope’s paper On the early 
working of alabaster in England and the exhibition held by this Society in 
1913, much has been written about the smaller alabaster ‘tables’. But these 
were only an off-shoot of the main business which was to supply tombs with 
life-size effigies recumbent upon them. The visible link between the minor 
and the major industry can be seen in the panels on the sides and ends of the 
tomb-chests. Mr. Gardner’s photographs of the reliefs of the Annunciation 
on tombs at Wells and at Abergavenny, and some of the standing figures of 
saints elsewhere, are clear evidence of the connexion. 

The earliest use of alabaster for sculpture occurs on the twelfth-century 
west doorway of Tutbury Church, Staffordshire, and the effigy of ¢. 1300 
in Hanbury Church nearby. But Mr. Gardner is careful to explain that 
these are not incidental to the development of alabaster sculpture, but casual 
and isolated instances of the employment of a local material. 

The story really begins with the group of Royal tombs commissioned 
during the earlier part of the reign of Edward III. These include those 
of his father at Gloucester, and the younger brother, Prince John of 
Eltham, in Westminster Abbey. The late Professor Prior was probably 
correct in regarding these as being of London, or at any rate, Westminster 
inspiration. Mr. Gardner points out that all the tombs of this group are of 
mixed materials, of which alabaster is only one, and it is probable therefore 
that the latter was obtained from the Midlands unworked. But very soon 
after this, the preponderance of alabaster tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham and Derbyshire, taken in conjunction with such documentary 
evidence as has survived, confirms the opinion now generally held, that the 
main industry was centred in the neighbourhood of the quarries. 

The most valuable document bearing on the authorship of these tombs is 
no longer in existence. Fortunately it was transcribed for Robert Halstead’s 
Genealogies published in 1685, and gives the contract for the existing monu- 
ment of Sir Ralph Greene, d. 1419, at Lowick. It informs us that this fine 
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and characteristic tomb was the work of Thomas Prentys, kerver of Chellas- 
ton, Notts. In view of the very meagre documentary material that has 
come down to us, amounting to some half a dozen stray references, it is a 
remarkable chance that his name should again be recorded in an order 
from the Abbot of Fécamp, who sent his mason to England in 1414 to 
purchase alabaster from Prentys. The precious evidence which these few 
documents have been able to supply emphasizes the responsibility that rests 
to-day on those who have archives and muniments in their care. Without 
them we should be forced to rely solely on the evidence of our eyes and our 
uncertain powers of deduction. 

Although the design and execution of these tombs throughout the period 
is consistent, Mr. Gardner has detected in certain monuments resemblances 
in detail which point to their being the product of the same individual shops. 
On the other hand a stock detail of ornamentation, such as the four-leaved 
flowers separated by two cross cuts used on the borders of armour, referred 
to on pp. 8-9, is too widespread and lasts too long to be the idiosyncracy of 
one shop. Mr. Gardner gives instances of it extending from 1400 to 1440, 
but it can be traced far into the middle of the next century. It is a prime 
example of the persistence of a useful ornamental filling. 

The softness of the material tempted the carver to indulge in intricate 
ornamentation of accessories of costume, such as jewelled and inscribed orles 
and the ‘goldsmiths’ work of hip-belts and sword scabbards. These success- 
fully relieve the stiffness of the recumbent posture, and a playful inventive- 
ness is often shown in minor details of the composition, such as the hares 
crouching beneath the feet of Bishop Harewell at Wells or the bedesman 
sitting upon the lion at the feet of one of the Fitzherbert tombs at Norbury. 
The treatment of the tomb-chest with its panels of weepers or shield-bearing 
angels offered considerable scope within the limits of the main design. 

The falling off in style which occurred in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century is very noticeable. Mr. Gardner has carried on the tale to the end 
of the Gothic overlap beyond the Reformation. There are one or two 
quite respectable productions of this late period, such as the tomb of the first 
Earl of Rutland, d. 1543, at Bottesford, known to be the work of Richard 
Parker of Burton-on-Trent. But the decadent work of the Roileys, also of 
Burton, whither the centre of the industry seems to have shifted, spelled the 
end of the tradition. Alabaster continued to be used for tombs, but it was 
now made to serve the immigrant Flemish masons of the new school, like 
Garret Jansen, who worked in London. 

Mr. Gardner has sound things to say about portraiture and colour, and 
the dangers of overcleaning, which cannot be repeated too often. There is a 
recurrent tendency to accept the features of medieval effigies as portraiture, 
when in point of fact they were in the vast majority of cases merely con- 
ventional types. The effigy of Henry IV at Canterbury is one of the few 
exceptions. The fact is that during the Middle Ages identity was conveyed 
through the medium of heraldry and badges, understood by all. Even com- 
memorative inscriptions are rare on alabaster tombs until the later stages. 
Accurate facial portraiture, as we understand it, seems to have been little 
desired or practised before the Renaissance. 
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The effigies were coloured and gilded, but not always as much as is some- 
times supposed. The earlier ones were still under the influence of the free- 
stone figures which were coated with gesso and painted. But in the middle of 
the fifteenth century one finds instances where large areas of alabaster were 
left white and only enhanced by the gilding of borders and details. The 
danger of repainting is that the traces of original colouring still to be found 
in folds and crevices are destroyed, and their significance may not always be 
correctly understood. 

Monumental brasses followed the pattern of the larger sculptured 
memorials in their main lines. Mr. Gardner explains that such differences 
as exist between the two forms of monument are mostly accounted for by the 
exigencies of material, and the necessity of reducing to a two-dimensional 
convention what the alabastermen were accustomed to render in the round. 

Mr. Gardner is to be congratulated on dropping the inaccurate jargon 
which has long been used in the description of the armour on monumental 
effigies and brasses. The practice had gone on for so long that it needed some 
courage to make the break. He has wisely adopted the authentic vocabulary 
put forward in Messrs. Kelly and Schwabe’s Short History of Costume and 
Armour. In the classification of military effigies by their armour, the titles 
which he gives to the periods, though objective, may be criticized on 
academic grounds. When one remembers that the armour worn by English 
gentlemen of means was usually of foreign make, purely English dynastic 
labels are not altogether satisfactory. In the case of Sir John Cressy, whose 
alabaster effigy at Dodford Mr. Gardner illustrates, the accounts for the 
purchase of Milanese armour for himself and his squires is still on record. 
To call the armour of the second half of the fifteenth century ‘Yorkist 
(fluted)’ invites confusion with the period of fluted armour par excellence 
which prevailed on the Continent between the years 1510 and 1540. The 
effigies at Hurstmonceux may be earlier than the date here given to them 
on p. 25. The armour on both male effigies is an accurate rendering of an 
Italian harness of the middle of the fifteenth century, and Dr. Crosse’s 
recent ascription of them to the Sandys family rather than to Lord Dacre 
is more likely to be correct. 

Mr. Gardner completes his book with a useful table of surviving alabaster 
tombs. It is an amplification of the list which he appended to his paper on 
the same subject published in the Archaeological Fournal in 1924. He has 
enumerated 342 tombs, with a total of 507 effigies (husband and wife being 
counted separately). Having personally visited and photographed nearly all 
of them he is able to add a note on the condition of each. In view of the 
author’s comprehensive acquaintance with English country churches it is 
unlikely that there are many to be added to this record. The recent de- 
struction of the churches of the City of London brings home to us the earlier 
tragedy of 1666, when many fine alabaster monuments perished, including 
that of John of Gaunt in Old St. Paul’s with his helm and his shield and his 
lance suspended over it. Mr. Gardner quotes a reference in that prince’s 
register to the purchase of six cartloads of alabasters from Tutbury for the 
monument to his wife Blanche who died in 1374. 

The book is illustrated with the author’s own excellent photographs. 
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One cannot but regret the modern preference for books of small format. 
The fitting of 305 photographs into 107 octavo pages of plates is too cramp- 
ing (e.g. figs. 117-21) and does not do justice, as Stothard and Hollis were 
able to do, to the merits of the subject. But this is not so much the author’s 
fault as our own and that of the times we live in. 

It is not always realized how rich England is in its monuments of 
the Middle Ages. Mr. F. H. Crossley did much to remedy this with his 
book English Church Monuments published twenty years ago. This gives 
a good pictorial survey of the subject as a whole, but space did not allow 
any extended treatment of the alabasters, That the latter should not have 
received separate treatment before amounts almost to ingratitude to the 
masons who executed them, and the squires who paid for them. Mr. Arthur 
Gardner has now put this right. jJ.G.M. 


Irish Art in the Early Christian Period. By Francgoist Henry. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. xx +220, with 80 plates. London: Methuen, 1940. 255. 


The appearance of this work on early Irish art places us under a further 
obligation to Mademoiselle Henry, the French scholar whose detailed 
studies have so greatly advanced our knowledge. The survey, which covers 
1,000 years, is not confined to Ireland but is intended as ‘a study of Irish art 
wherever it flourished’. The opening chapter, summarizing the art of 
pagan times, forms an essential introduction to the subject. As the author 
emphasizes, there was no break in Irish life and the elements introduced with 
the new faith fused into the native background to form the early Christian 
art. The story proceeds to consider these foreign influences and others 
acquired at Iona and Lindisfarne during missionary activities in Britain. 
These led to the splendid flowering of the eighth and early ninth centuries, 
the age of masterpieces like the Book of Kells and the Ardagh chalice. The 
insecurity caused by the Vikings destroyed this art, and though a period of 
comparative tranquillity about the year 1000 produced the great figured 
crosses, the old civilization never recovered. 

A contemporary critic of early Irish scholarship, the papal Librarian Anas- 
tasius, remarked of Johannes Scotus: ‘It is wonderful how that barbarian, 
living at the ends of the earth . . . has been able to comprehend such ideas and 
translate them into another tongue.’ Students of Irish art must often have 
felt the same amazement. The fairy-like vision of a world of unearthly 
beauty and the technical skill required to express this vision, can hardly be 
brought into relation with the material poverty revealed in the texts, and, 
more recently, by excavation. Mdlle Henry, who has combined a study of 
the literature with a wide knowledge of the archaeological material, helps to 
provide the clue. For the poetry of ancient Ireland with its sweeping vision 
of another world is perhaps the surest commentary on her art. 

A work of this length must necessarily avoid many matters of detail and 
express opinions in a dogmatic form. The more contentious of the author’s 
ideas have already been set forth in books or articles to which the student of 
Irish art will turn for a justification of her views. But we feel that sufficient 
care has not been taken to warn the reader, whose interest is less specialized, 
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that many of the conclusions advanced are not generally accepted. ‘Those 
unacquainted with the literature of the subject would hardly gather from the 
discussion of the hanging bowls (p. 36 seg.) that the author’s thesis of an Irish 
origin is accepted by few of the scholars competent to form an opinion. 

The Book of Durrow (p. 60 seq.) fills a large place as it must in any work 
on the Art of Early Christian Ireland. Mdlle Henry accepts Mr. Lowe’s 
recent vindication of the Northumbrian origin of the text. She holds that it 
was completed with spaces left blank for the illustrator, and then handed over 
to an Irish painter. “his compromise, though it explains certain features, is 
not convincing. We may recall the conclusions of Zimmerman (Vorkaro- 
lingische Miniaturen, p. 22) who pointed out that the Durrow style had no 
imitators in the later Irish school of illumination, though its influence was 
strongly felt in certain Northumbrian MSS. (e.g. Codex Epternachensis). 
Mdlle Henry claims these too as Irish (p. 128), a claim which has little or 
nothing to justify it. It is far simpler to accept the evidence of the text, the 
calligraphy and the animal ornament, and to claim the Book of Durrow as a 
Northumbrian product. A lengthy discussion of these contentious attribu- 
tions would exceed the limits of a review and a catalogue would be both 
wearisome and ungracious. A few examples will suffice. 

The engraved bronze pails found in Scandinavia (p. 80) have more affinity 
with Saxon than with Irish ornament, while similar pails found in Ireland are 
decorated with an openwork design. It is difficult to believe that the chancel 
at Rahan (p. 97) is really of the eighth-century date suggested, and the long 
survival of this curious type of bulbous base coupled with the small number of 
examples, suggests a far later period. In spite of the apposite citation of an 
Armenian bishop at Killeigh, the resemblance to the Palace Chapel at Ani 
is not convincing and is chronologically of little value. For Telian (p. 126) 
read Teliau, the form in which St. Teilo’s name appears in the early glosses 
of the Book of Llandav. ‘The statue at Lismore (pl. 32) has little in common 
with the early group and appears to be a rude example of Romanesque sculp- 
ture, 

In so contentious a subject, others will inevitably find other points to 
criticize. The important conclusion remains: that Mademoiselle Henry has 
produced a survey of Irish art of the Early Christian period with the subject 
treated in proper relation to its historical ‘and literary background. 


C.A.R.R. 


Byzantine Art in Roumania. By Marcu Beza. 11 x8}. Pp. xxi+106. 
London: Batsford, 1940. 215. 


Nearly 100 examples of Roumanian ecclesiastical art dating from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries are excellently illustrated in this 
volume. They are classed under six heads: altar crosses and holy water 
vessels, liturgical fans, icons and portraits, reliquaries and caskets, embroideries, 
gospels and gospel covers. “The greater number were gifts from the princes of 
Moldavia and Wallachia to the Orthodox churches and monasteries of the 
Levant where many are still preserved, and the inscriptions establishing the 
origin often establish the exact or approximate date of manufacture. The 
princes considered themselves in some measure the successors of the Imperial 
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traditions and their munificence as patrons is attested not only by these 
gifts but by documentary evidence. Prior to the fall of Constantinople the 
Roumanian provinces had formed part of the area dominated by Byzantine 
art. In the period under review the same influence persists, and the liturgical 
purpose of many of the objects tends to preserve the traditional forms and to 
discourage an undue indulgence of the taste for florid ornament shown in the 
more popular art of the Balkan lands. 


C.A.R. R. 


Prehistory. By A. Vayson pe Prapenneg. Authorized translation by 
Ernest F. Row. 7} x43. Pp. 239. London: Harrap, 1940. 6s. 


The title is modest for a work touching upon the five continents, but it is 
too embracing for one limited to a survey of stone culture. Were the various 
sections, written by so well known a master, followed by sequels devoted to 
the Early Metal Ages, M. Vayson’s work would be raised to an even higher 
place in French prehistoric bibliography, to which it is a most useful and 
timely addition. 

Our pleasure and sense of having derived profit from the perusal of our 
regretted colleague’s pocket manual in the original are, if anything, enhanced 
by reading the translation. Decidedly, Messrs. Harrap have improved on the 
original by a format more suitable for the library. While the somewhat 
inadequate line illustrations are reproduced without preserving the author’s 
enumeration, the superior quality of the paper used is reflected in the clearer 
figures of the English version. These, however, would be worthier of a very 
notable achievement in so little compass had the author shown scales or 
given the reader a hint of sizes. This omission is to be deplored, particularly 
when it is remembered that the aim of the book is to reach the untutored and 
to guide others by a wealth of comparisons. 

Vayson treats of lithic culture from the dawn of humanity to the present 
day, considering justly that a knowledge of the ways and means of modern 
or recently extinct aborigines is essential to the solving of many of the prob- 
lems which confront the prehistorian. That he has succeeded satisfactorily in 
a number of cases must be conceded. We would wish for an extension of his 
ideas, 

Though the book claims to have a world-wide application, which includes 
most recent discoveries and deductions, the author maintains a truly French 
outlook. Indeed, he diverges but little from the general outlines of the 
scheme laid down by Gabriel de Mortillet. How this came to be established 
we learn from entertaining passages on the developments of prehistoric 
archaeology. ‘Tribute is paid to all those of the nineteenth century to whom 
science is most indebted. 

The simple explanations of the main Pleistocene phenomena in Europe, 
as they concern man’s environment, are admirable; and the author is to be 
congratulated on excellent descriptions of the formation of river terraces. His 
table of correlations in which prominence is given to early human skeletal 
remains is, however, too elastic to permit of other criticism. We are thankful 
for the brief expositions on the geological background afforded in his very 
useful guide to the prehistoric archaeology of other continents. 
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Instructions to excavators are given; and it is not surprising that Vayson’s 
Les Fraudes en Archéologie Préhistorique is echoed in advice to the collector. 

Sections devoted to the manufacture of stone tools are features of the 
book, their usefulness being increased by remarks on the characteristics of the 
principal varieties of rocks used by man. Typology is treated in appropriate 
places. Stress is laid on ethnographical parallels, and views are expressed on 
the possibilities of cultural links. Paragraphs on the production, types, and 
uses of bone tools fill a blank which has too long existed. A discussion on the 
potter’s crafts shows that primitive methods have everywhere much in com- 
mon and many analogies before the advent of the wheel. 

Though the translator has seldom taken liberties, the curious innovations 
‘double-sided and single-sided pieces’ (pp. 64—5) for bifaces and unifaces are 
unwarrantable. Nor can ¢/s se tatllent normalement par éclats be rendered 
‘they break normally into flakes’ (p. 58) in referring to the response of cer- 
tain rocks under treatment. Yet the true sense of the original has been most 
happily retained in the compilation of a most convenient, informative and 
readable book. As such it is welcomed and warmly recommended, 

A. D.L. 


Surrey Hearth Tax 1664, being an alphabetical list of entries in the record. 
Edited with an Introduction by C. A. F. Meexinos; and with a Pre- 
liminary Note by Hirary Jenkinson. 106}. Pp. cxxxix+194. 
Surrey Record Society, Vol. XVII, Nos. xtr and xtu. London, 1940. 


The grant of hearth-money to Charles II ‘his heirs and successors’ was 
intended as a permanent augmentation of the hereditary and perpetual 
revenue of the Crown. Like the hereditary Ninepenny Excise, which was 
granted as a treaty equivalent for the Crown’s surrender of the feudal rights 
of wardship, etc., the hearth-money tax became the property of the Crown 
for ever, from the moment it was granted. Each successive Sovereign had 
only a life interest in it and it was not re-granted, it did not need to be re- 
granted, at the beginning of each new reign when a fresh Civil List 
was formed. So long as the Stuart conception of the Civil List endured no 
English sovereign had the right to surrender this revenue except in return for 
a guaranteed parliamentary equivalent. Otherwise the monarch was de- 
frauding all his successors to the throne. The Act of I Wm. and Mary, c. 
10, which abolished hearth-money without substituting an equivalent 
revenue, was illegal. It was unconstitutional on the part of the king and not 
less so on the part of parliament. And when subsequently parliament 
granted a tax on dwelling-houses, the purpose of the new tax was not to rein- 
force the revenue of the Crown or to provide an equivalent for hearth-money. 
The house duties were granted to meet the cost of the Great Re-Coinage, or 
for the Bank of England or for the 1710 Lottery and so on, parliamentary 
appropriations for parliamentary projects, wholly unrelated to the Civil List, 
i.e. to the Civil Service and the State and Dignity of the Crown. 

But the dust of this merely constitutional question has long been laid and 
need not be raised again. To-day the historic interest of the subject of 
hearth-money turns in the first place on the problems of its administrative 
management as a new form of taxation, a new chapter in taxation history; 
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and in the second place on the light which its records throw on the distribu- 
tion, statistics, and domestic economy of the population of England county by 
county. To meet the requirements of each of these problems singly would be 
an achievement, but to compass them both in a single exposition is a triumph 
on which Mr. Meekings is to be congratulated warmly indeed. For the 
difficulties of the research are as forbidding as are the problems of a fitting and 
useful presentation of the material and results. In its short life the tax under- 
went every then known form of tax management or administrative control. 
It was assessed and collected by local authorities; then the King’s Officers 
took it in hand; then it was put to farm and so it fluctuated from farm to 
direct collection and back again until its final extinction. The story of this 
interesting experiment in taxation method or machinery has never hitherto 
been told for the simple reason that the Acts of Parliament and the Exchequer 
returns throw little or no light on the subjects of tax procedure, tax yields, 
tax costs. “The ultimate sources of our knowledge of these subjects repose in 
the assessment rolls, and quarter session and other local records, and it is 
a toil, a labour of love as well as of genius, to distil knowledge from such 
sources. Until the publication of this present volume the Hearth-money 
Rolls have been eschewed or have been looked upon as of interest only from 
the point of view of genealogy or local history. 

Mr. Meekings’s long and exhaustive Introduction to this volume lifts the 
subject onto a different plane. He gives a clear account of the genesis and 
machinery of the tax, the assessment by the petty constables, the certification 
to the clerk of the peace of the petty constables’ returns for enrolment at the 
quarter sessions, the duplication of the quarter sessions’ enrolment for dispatch 
to the Exchequer, the collection of the tax by the petty constable and high 
constable and the conveyance of the proceeds to the Exchequer by the Sheriffs. 

And so we reach the point at which the water begins to run away through 
the sand. The outgoing Sheriff threw the onus of tax remittance on to his 
successor sheriff and that successor declined or tried to evade the duty and 
between them much money was lost. The first revising Act of 1663 was 
practically only a speeding-up Act to remedy these glaring defects in the 
original machinery, but the second revising Act of 1664 drastically replaced 
the local collection machinery by Crown officials, Receivers working under 
the Exchequer—a procedure which assimilated the collection of the tax to 
that of the ordinary Crown land revenue, with the added guarantee of 
normal Exchequer audit. ‘To express the results in a single sentence in this 
way does little justice to Mr. Meekings’s painstaking investigation of the 
fate of the tax arrears and audit during the interim when the sheriffs were 
being superseded by the King’s Receivers as the officers responsible for the 
proceeds of the tax. 

At this point, the year 1664, Mr. Meekings stays his purely historical 
survey because that is the date of the roll which he analyses for the Surrey 
Record Society. The succeeding portions of the Introduction consist of a 
selection of illustrative documents connected with the analysis which he 
has thus made. They are therefore mainly of Surrey interest. Then follow 
analytical tables of the Surrey Roll or Return for Lady Day 1664 taken 
Hundred by Hundred, and finally the alphabetical Lists of the householders— . 
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some 17,000 entries—with cross references to the places. The places again 
are separately indexed in the concluding Index. 

It is difficult to express one’s admiration for the method as well as the 
patience which has made the material of a mere dry roll, a rate collector's 
book as it were, yield such rich and illuminating historical matter. One can 
only look forward to Mr. Meekings’s completing the full story of the 
hearth-money tax and to his explanation of the Exchequer and audit figures 
of the yield of the tax as compared with assessment estimates, that is to say 
the difference between the gross and the net yield. As to the ultimate goal, 
the authentic summation of the whole series of rolls as a population abstract, 
it is too much to hope of any single student, however devoted. 


W. A. S. 
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fourteenth-century arch at St. Osyth abbey, by Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage; 
Aldersbrook farm and the preservation of Epping Forest, by C. H. I. Chown; 
Engraved portraits of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, c. 1730; 
Early Essex clergy, by P. H. Reaney; Cure of a Colchester lady, by A. Hills; 
Fragment of an Essex parish register found in Suffolk, by C. Partridge; Un- 
employment a hundred years ago, by H. Collar; Recent accessions to Essex 
Record Office, by F. G. Emmison. 

April 1941:—The third earl of March and Ulster, by A. Hills; James 
Ford, a forgotten Essex antiquary (1779-1850), by Rev. G. M. Benton; 
The title-deeds of Turners, by Elizabeth Vaughan; Essex lady who was a 
queen’s favourite [Susan Tonge], by F. W. Steer; The portrait of Mary 
Honywood in Lincoln Cathedral Library, by Sir Gurney Benham; Dove- 
house at Olivers, Stanway, by L. H. Gant; Early Essex clergy (continued), by 
P. H. Reaney; Aldersbrook farm and the preservation of Epping Forest 
(continued), by C. H. I. Chown. 


Oxoniensia, vol. 5:—-New discoveries of Neolithic pottery in Oxfordshire, 
by E. T. Leeds; The excavation of Cherbury camp, 1939, by J. S. P. Brad- 
ford; Two Saxon cemeteries in North Oxfordshire, by E. ‘T. Leeds; ‘The 
excavations at Seacourt, Berks, 1939, by R. L. S. Bruce Mitford; Eleventh 
and twelfth century pottery from the Oxford region, by R. L. S. Bruce 
Mitford and E. M. Jope; Muniments of Holy Trinity priory, Wallingford, 
by J. G. Milne; The arms on the Chaucer tomb at Ewelme, by E. A. 
Greening Lamborn; Brian Twyne, by Strickland Gibson; Henry Aldrich, 
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Dean of Christ Church, by E. F. A. Suttle; The coin collection of Christ 
Church, Oxford, by C. H. V. Sutherland; The Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society and the Oxford Movement, by S. L. Ollard; Archaeolo- 
gical notes, by D. B. Harden; Crop-marks seen from the air, Long Witten- 
ham, by G. W. G. Allen; The geological origin of four stone axes found in 
the Oxford district, by D. B. Harden; The Frilford site, a postscript, by 
C. E. Stevens; Blue pigment of Roman date from Woodeaton, by E. M. 
Jope and G. Huse; Archaeological finds in the City of Oxford, by D. B. 
Harden; A fifteenth-century hoard from Thame, by E. 'T. Leeds; A Royal 
coat of arms in the Clarendon Hotel, Oxford, by P. S. Stokes; Shilton 
Bridge, by J. J. Leeming; Cast-iron waterpipes from Woodstock, by D. B. 
Harden; ‘The late Major G. W. G. Allen. 


Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 74:—Some 
Scottish core-tools and ground-flaked implements of stone, by A. D. Lacaille; 
Notes on some antiquities from Sutherland, by J. M. Davidson and G. H. 
Edington; The so-called heel-shaped cairns of Shetland, with remarks on 
the chambered tombs of Orkney and Shetland, by Prof. T. H. Bryce; 
Excavations on the estate of Meikleour, Perthshire, 1939, by I. A. Rich- 
mond; The ramparts of Traprain Law: excavations in 1939, by S. H. 
Cruden; The chronology of the Early Christian monuments of Scotland, by 
C. L. Curle; The Black turnpike, by C. B. B. Watson; Sir George Mac- 
donald, 1862-1940, a memoir, by J. Curle; Short cist at Coldingham, 
Berwickshire, by P. Kennedy; Skeletal remains from short cist, Colding- 
ham, by Prof. A. Low; A fragment of Roman glass-ware from Tealing, 
Angus, by W. A. Thorpe; A short cist recently exposed in the Gallows 
Knowe, Lintrathen, Angus, by W. Fenton; Recent excavations at Borland 
Castle hill, Cumnock, south Ayrshire, by A. G. McLeod, with a report on 
the sherds, by A. J. H. Edwards; The Mary Queen of Scots pendant, by 
A. J. H. Edwards; A brooch fragment from Freswick Links, Caithness, 
by A. J. H. Edwards; Short cists in the parish of Innerwick, East Lothian, by 
R. B. K. Stevenson, with a report on the skeletal remains, by Prof. A. Low; 
Cists near Tweedsmuir, by R. B. K. Stevenson; A long cist, Middleton, 
Friockheim, by R. B. K. Stevenson. 


Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 1940:—Allanhaugh 
and its associations, by E. Barton; Hawick and its people in the Victorian 
period, i, by J. Edgar; Teviothead old churchyard, by J. C. Bonsor. 


Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 46, sec. C, no. 4:—The 
excavation of a burial cairn on Baltinglass Hill, co. Wicklow, by P. T. 
Walshe. 


Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 71, part 1:— 
Cross-in-Circle stones of St. Patrick’s cathedral, by Very Rev. M. V. 
Ronan; Megalithic tombs in south-eastern Ireland, by T. G. E. Powell; 
Knocknabrock in co. Dublin; A square fort at Ballyraine, near Arklow; 
A stone axe from co. Galway; Some Irish altar plate (continued), by J. J. 
Buckley. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 49, part 2:—Musical 
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life in Boston in the eighteenth century, by H. W. Foote; The History of 
Little Goody Two-Shoes, by W. M. Stone. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new series, vol. 31, 
part 4:—The route of Columbus along the north coast of Haiti, and the 
site of Navidad, by S. E. Morison. 


The Art Bulletin, vol. 22, no. 3:—Michelangelo studies, by C. de Tolnay; 
Hermann Scheere and English illumination of the early fifteenth century, by 
C. L. Kuhn; Three related English Romanesque manuscripts, by Mary 
Ann Farley and F. Wormald. 

Vol. 22, no. 4:—A bronze bust of Hans Multscher, by M. Weinberger; 
A madonna and child by Diego de Siloe, by H. E. Wethey; Ut pictura poesis: 
the humanistic theory of painting, by R. W. Lee; The Carolingian copy of 
the calendar of 354, by M. Schapiro. 


Speculum, January 1941:—A Florentine firm of cloth manufacturers, by 
R. de Roover; Walter Map’s Sadius and Galo, by R. E. Bennett; The 
formal judgements on the traitors of 1322, by G. Sayles; Chaucer and the 
music of the fourteenth century, by C. C. Olson; The reconstruction of an 
English Carmelite missal, by Margaret Rickert; The clerical status of 
Chaucer’s alchemist, by Marie P. Hamilton; Cadwalader, Arthur, and 
Brutus in the Wigmore manuscript, by Mary E. Giffin; A query on eleventk- 
century Humor and folklore, by L. C. MacKinney; Additional note on 
printing Gothic, by F. P. Magoun, Jnr. 

Fahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen Museums in Bern, vol. 19:— 
Ecclesiastical imagery in the Museum, by J. Baum; Inventory of the collec- 
tion of arms in the Museum, by R. Wegeli; Guide to the costume collection 
in the Museum, by H. Wegeli-Fehr; ‘The harpoon in its prehistoric evolu- 
tion, by O. Tschumi; ‘The history of the settlement of Bern Kauton, by O. 
Tschumi; The excavations at Petinesca, by O. T'schumi; The Biimpliz- 
Bern row-graves field, by O. Tschumi. 


Fournal of the West China Border Research Soctety, vol. 10: Excavation 
of a Han dynasty tomb at Chungking, by D. C. Graham; Ornamented 
bricks and tiles from Western Szechwan, by D. C. Graham; Chien Yao 
kiln site near Chungking, by D. C. Graham; Neolithic sherds from Wei 
Chow, by D. C. Graham; An egg-shaped stone curio, by H. Jeffrey; A late 
Neolithic black pottery site near Sian, by D. C. Graham. 
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Thursday, 27th February 1941, at 2.30 p.m. Mr. A. W. Clapham, 
President, in the Chair. 

Commander C. F. A. Schaeffer, F.N.F.L., read a paper on recent dis- 
coveries at Ras-Shamra Ugarit. 


Thursday, 27th March 1941, at 2.30 p.m. Mr. A. W. Clapham, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. William Leighton was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited a collection of amulets. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. Henley Evans, 
Mr. Frederick William Duart-Smith, Dr. John Thomas D’Ewart, 
Mr. Bethell Godefroy Bouwens, Mr. Walter Bryan Emery, Mr. William 
Archer Clark, Rev. Charles Frank Russell, Mr. Courtenay Edward Stevens, 
Mr. Maurice Willmore Barley, Mr. Charles Hamilton Inge, Mr. Andrew 
Veitch, Mr. William Ingram Leeson Day, Mr. William Valentine Wade, 
Mr. Cyril Ernest Wright, Mr. John Edward Horatio Steegman. 


Anniversary Meeting. Wednesday, 23rd April 1941, St. George’s Day. 
Mr. A. W. Clapham, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Philip Corder and Mr. J. G. Mann were appointed Scrutators of the 
Ballot. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. B. G. Bouwens, Mr. C. E. 
Wright, Mr. C. E. Stevens, and Mr. J. E. H. Steegman. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1940-41 was read: 

The continuance of the War has still further restricted the Society’s 
activities. The Meetings which, until the end of the 1940 session, had been 
held every fortnight, have, during the present session, only been held once a 
month with a fair attendance of Fellows and their guests. When the air- 
raids on London showed signs of growing intensity the Council decided 
that a larger part of the Library should be removed to places of greater 
safety. Consequently some 35 tons of books, representing about 13,500 
volumes, have now been removed, accommodation having been generously 
offered by various Fellows and others living in the country, to all of whom the 
Council expresses its grateful thanks. The Council appointed its colleague, 
Mr. Philip Corder, to superintend this removal, with the title of Acting- 
Librarian, and Mr. Corder has also undertaken the charge of the fire-fighting 
arrangements in the Society’s apartments, in co-operation with the other 
Societies in Burlington House. He has also been appointed generally to 
understudy the duties of the Assistant Secretary. As a consequence of this 
removal of books, as well as of the author and subject catalogues, the Library 
has become unusable. 

Research.—With the outbreak of war all excavation throughout the 
country has practically come to an end, but grants have been made for emer- 


gency work in the Isle of Man and at Clarendon Palace. A bequest of £50 
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for excavations was received from our late fellow Mr. Charles Angell 
Bradford. 

Library.—Up to the evacuation of the Library the number of readers 
had shown a marked diminution and since that time has been almost negli- 
gible. As was to be expected, the books presented have been far fewer than 
usual, but the following, other than those sent for review, have been received: 


From the Authors: 
Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 
Old Copper House Inn, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 
Chantries and Chantry House at Furneux Pelham, by H. C. Andrews, F.S.A. 
The mayors and lord mayors of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A. 
A recorded pedigree of the Farrers of Ewood, by R. Bretton. 
The evidence for ancient mining, by C. E. N. Bromehead. 
Willingham parish church, by Rev. F. J. Bywaters. 
The clergy of Sawston, 1197-1937, by Rev. F. J. Bywaters. 
Bronze implements from the Oswestry region of Shropshire, by Miss L. F. Chitty, 
F.S.A. 
Sir George Macdonald: a memoir, by James Curle, F.S.A. 
Surface flints from Leonard Stanley, by Instructor Lt.-Com. H. S. Gracie, R.N. 
Excavations at Barrow Mump, Somerset, by H. St. George Gray, F.S.A. 
Metal vessels found on Shapwick Heath, Somerset, by H. St. George Gray, F.S.A. 
Some Scottish core tools and ground-filaked implements of stone, by A. D. Lacaille, 
F.S.A. 
Aspects of intentional fracture, by A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A. 
Northamptonshire and Rutland clergy, vols. iv-x, by Rev. H. I. Longden, F.S.A. 
The fortifications of Weybourne Hope in 1588, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 
Excavations at Porth Dafarch, Holyhead Island, Anglesey, 1939, by B. H. St. J. O’ Neil, 
F.S.A. 
Collected papers, 1914-40, by T. Wilson Parry, F.S.A. 
A History of King Edward VI School, Southampton, by Rev. C. F. Russell, F.S.A. 
A fifteenth century Modus Scribendi from the Abbey of Melk, by Dr. J. H. Steinberg. 
The tumuli at Twemlow Hall, Cheshire, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 
Dorset Church Bells, by H. B. Walters. 
The parish registers of East Blatchington, Sussex, 1563-1804, by F. R. Williams. 
From the Standing Council of the Baronetage: 
Official Roll of the Baronets, 31st January 1940. 
From the Controller of the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury: 
Annual Report for 1939-40. 
From Rev. A. H. Collins, F.S.A.: 
Animal symbolism in ecclesiastical architecture, by E. P. Evans. 
From the Institute of Archaeology: 
The age of Neanderthal man with notes on the Cotte de St. Brelade, Jersey, by F. E. 
Zeuner. 
From the National Museum of Ireland: 
The tumulus-cemetery of Carrowjames, co. Mayo, by J. Raffery. 
From the Royal Society of Literature: 
Essays by Divers Hands, vols. 12-17. 
From the Keeper, London Museum: 
Medieval Catalogue, 1940. 
From the New England Geneaological Society: 
A Roll of Arms, 4th part. 
From the Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.: 
New England Blockaded, edited by W. M. Whitehill. 
Hawaiian life of the pre-European period. 
From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A.: 
The pleasures of London, by James Beeverell, translated and annotated by W. H. 
Quarrell, F.S.A. 
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From C. A. R. Radford, F.S.A.: 
A small collection of books mainly topographical. 
From the Trustees of the late R. L. Scott: 
Catalogue of the collection of European arms and armour, by R. L. Scott. 
From the Thailand Legation: 
The architecture of the monasteries of Thailand, by Luang Vichitr Vadakarn. 
From the National Museum of Wales: 
The Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon, by V. E. Nash-Williams, F.S.A. 
The Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon, by Aileen Fox. 
From Ernest E. V. Wright: 
Locomotion in Victorian London, by G. A. Sekon. 
Changing London, by Hanslip Fletcher. 


General.—Col. Wheeler was reappointed the Society’s representative on 
the Ancient Monuments Board for England. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch resigned his position as the Society’s representative on 
the Board of the Sir John Soane’s Museum and the Council has appointed 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey to succeed him. 

Three grants have been made from the William and Jane Morris Fund 
towards the repair of the following churches: Clapham, Bedfordshire, Ford, 
Sussex, and St. Simon and St. Jude, Norwich. A grant has been promised 
towards the cost of protecting from enemy action the south porch of Bar- 
freston Church, Kent. 

The work of collecting material for the new edition of Papworth’s 
Armorial has been continued with unabated energy under the direction of 
Mr. A. R. Wagner. Mr. H. S. London, F.S.A., has been added to the Com- 
mittee. 

The following gift other than books has been received: 


From Mrs. Oswald Barron, in memory of her husband the late Oswald Barron, F.S.A.: 
A fifteenth-century bronze candlestick. 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 
Major George William Graham Allen, 24th November 1940. 
Robert Valentine Berkeley, 14th August 1940. 

Prebendary Herbert Eustace Bishop, 20th October 1940. 

John William Burrows, 26th August 1940. 

Henry Swainson Cowper, 7th April 1941. 

Vernon Bryan Crowther-Beynon, 8th April 1941. 

Herbert Minton Cundall, 26th May 1940. 

Major Cyril James Humphreys Davenport, 15th January 1941. 
Frederick Walter Dendy, 19th December 1940. 

Rev. Roderick Dew, 20th December 1940. 

Rev. John Thomas Evans, roth May 1940. 

Alfred George Francis, 13th October 1940. 

Eric Neville Geijer, Rouge Dragon, 14th January 1941. 
William Vaux Graham, 22nd May 1940. 

Lt.-Col. William Hawley, 7th April 1941. 

Miss Mary Scarlett Holgate, 5th May 1940. 

Philip Walter Kerr, Rouge Croix, — February 1941. 

Frederic Charles Larkin, 26th November 1940. 

Philip Guyon Laver, 24th January 1941. 
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Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell-Lyte, 28th October 1940. 
Lord Monson, roth October 1940. 

Iltyd Bond Nicholl, 24th February 1941. 

Rev. Edward John Norris, 29th November 1940. 

John Emanuel Pritchard, 22nd December 1940. 

George Heywood Maunoir Sumner, 21st December 1940. 
Sir Daniel Lleufer Thomas, 8th August 1940. 

Miss Isobel Dorothy Thornley, 5th February 1940. 
Francis William Troup, 2nd April 1941. 

Henry Thomas Weyman, 3oth January 1941. 


A notice of Major Gzorce WiLL1AM GRAHAM ALLEN was published in 
the April number of this Journal (vol. xxi, p. 164). 


Henry Swarnson Cowper had been a Fellow for over fifty years, having 
been elected in March 1889, and for some time had also served as a local 
secretary for Lancashire and Westmorland. In the course of his long 
fellowship he made many communications to the Society, mainly dealing 
with the prehistoric and Roman antiquities of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire north of the Sands, of which district he was joint author 
with the late Chancellor Ferguson of the Archaeological Survey published 
by the Society. He had in his time been an active member of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Archaeological and Antiquarian Society, anda prolific con- 
tributor to its Transactions. He died on 7th April. 


VERNON Bryan CROWTHER-BEYNON was elected a Fellowin 1905. For 
many years he lived in Rutland, for which county he wasa localsecretary, and 
read several papers on its antiquities. He later moved to south London and 
for the last few years of his life had lived near Bath. He wasa keen collector 
and frequently exhibited objects in his possession to the Society. His main 
interest, however, probably lay in numismatics. He was a member of both 
the Royal and British Numismatic Societies and of the latter he had been 
President. He had served on the Council of the Society and while he lived 
in London was a regular attendant at the meetings. He died on 8th April in 
his seventy-fifth year. 


Mayor Cyrit James Humpureys Davenport was born in 1848 and 
died on the 15th January, within six months of his 93rd birthday. In 1868 
he joined the R.E. department of the War Office as a draughtsman, but 
after a short time there he entered the British Museum, where for many 
years he was Superintendent of Bookbinding. His great interest naturally 
was concerned with binding, on which he had written several works, notably 
on heraldic book stamps, and had also contributed papers on this and other 
subjects to the Society’s Proceedings. He was elected a Fellow in 1890 and 
had served on the Council. 


Tue REVEREND JoHN Tuomas Evans, who was elected a Fellow in 
1923, did not get much opportunity of taking any active part in the work of 
the Society, but he was well known as the author of important books on the 
Church plate of many of the Welsh and English counties. He died in May 
of last year. 
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A notice of Lr.-Cor. Witt1am Haw ey is on p. 241 of this number of 
the ‘Ffournal. 


Puitip Guyon Laver was the son of Dr. Henry Laver, also a Fellow of 
the Society, from whom he inherited his archaeological tastes. He took a 
considerable part in the excavations constantly carried on in Colchester, 
especially those at the Sheepen Farm and the Holly Trees site, while with 
his brother, the late Capt. Laver, he carried out the important excavation of 
the Lexden tumulus with its wealth of objects of the time of Cunobelinus, 
which was subsequently published in 4rchaeologia. He naturally was greatly 
interested in the Colchester Museum and in the Essex Archaeological 
Society, of which he was President shortly before his death. He was elected a 
Fellow in 1911 and was also one of the local secretaries for Essex. 


Joun Emanuer Prircuarp was elected a Fellow in 1900 and had for long 
been a local secretary for Gloucestershire. He had also served on the Council. 
He was prominent in archaeological circles in Bristol, where he was in 
business, and was a most active member of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, of which he had been President and Chairman of the 
Council. He made several contributions to the Society, mainly dealing with 
discoveries in Bristol and its neighbourhood. He died at the end of December. 


Grorce Heywoop Maunorr Sumner was well known to archaeologists 
for his books on the earthworks and pottery of Cranborne Chase and the 
New Forest, which combined archaeological accuracy with artistic skill. In- 
deed he was probably one of the few excavators whose plans were not 
only meticulously accurate but also beautiful. And his drawings of pottery 
and other finds were equally satisfying. He did a great deal of excavating in 
his district, every excavation being carried out with the utmost care. Possibly 
his most important work was the discovery of the New Forest type of pottery. 
He was elected a Fellow in 1912, but rarely came to London and took no 
active part in the Society’s proceedings. He died in December. 


Miss Isopet Dororuy THoRNLEY, who died as the result of enemy 
action in February, was only elected a Fellow in 1939 and had therefore had 
but little time or opportunity to take any marked part in the Society’s 
work. She had, however, proved a most active secretary of the British 
Archaeological Association and had done a considerable amount of historical 
research including an edition of one of the Year Books. Probably her most 
important contribution to historical studies was her collaboration with our 
fellow Dr. A. H. Thomas in editing the Great Chronicle of London, the 
manuscript of which was presented to the Guildhall Library by the late 
Viscount Wakefield. 


Henry THomas Weyman, who died on 30th January at the age of go, 
was a well-known figure in Ludlow and was the brother of Stanley Weyman, 
the novelist. He had been Coroner for South Shropshire for sixty-five years, 
having been elected to that office at the hustings by the vote of the free- 
holders in 1874. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1904 and had 
for many years been an active member of the Shropshire Archaeological 
Society. He was keenly interested in the history and architecture of Ludlow 
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Castle, and was largely instrumental in arranging for its excavation by the 
late Sir William Hope, the results of which were published in Archaeologia, 
but he would allow no mention of his work to be included in the report. 

The Scrutators having handed in their report the following were declared 
elected Officers and Council for the ensuing year:—Mr. A. W. Clapham, 
President; Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Treasurer; Lt.-Col. R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Director; Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary; Mr. R. P. Bedford, Wing Com- 
mander D. A. J. Buxton, Mr. J. W. Crowfoot, Mr. C. T. Flower, Sir 
Cyril Fox, Prof. Dorothy Garrod, Mr. W. F. Grimes, Mr. R. F. Jessup, 
Miss Margaret Longhurst, Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Mr. O. F. Parker, 
Prof. Sidney Smith, Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, Miss Margerie Taylor, Prof. 
A. Hamilton Thompson, Mr. A. B. Tonnochy, and Mr. A. K. Wickham. 

The President then delivered the Anniversary Address (pp. 185 ff.), at 
the close of which Sir Cyril Fox, Vice-President, proposed the following 
resolution which was carried unanimously :— 

‘That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
Address and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 


The President signified his assent. 











